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Sing tomy soul, renew its languishing 
faith and hope, 


Rouse up my slow belief, give me some 


vision of the future, 


(jive me for once its prophecy and joy! | 


O glad, exulting, culminating song! 


CHICAGO, MAY 18, 1893. 


Ilueo, as quoted by the Liberal Co- 
Worker, says that “to be vointed at 
is diminutive of the anathema.” But 
time tires these pointing fingers, and 
at last they fall nerveless, while the 
man or woman thus ostracized, if un- 
mindful of the pointing, contributes 
to the cause that triumphs forever. 
Principles are tireless. 


* 
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WrE commend to our gentlemen 
readers to visit, while at the Fair, the 
Liberty bell to be found in the W. 
C. T. U. exhibit at the Woman's 
Building, which bears the following 


inscription: 


“This bell, cust in the city of Tokyo, 


December 10, 1892, by Tsuda Sen, is 


made from the metal of tobacco pipes of 


more than a thousand men, once slaves, 
. bh] 
now freemen, 
* 
% * 


A CORRESPONDENT writes concern- 


ing the present interest in the Free 
Church manifesting itself all along 
_ the line of Liberal thought, “What is 


most needed now is close thinking. 
Few people have that power.” Per- 
haps fewer people still deem it nec- 
essary in matters of religion. They 
assume that the intentions and the 


feelings are adequate, forgetting that | 
both intentions and feelings are de- 


pendent upon clear thought. 


A vigor more than earth’s is in thy notes, | 


Marches of victory—man disenthralled— 
the conqueror at last, 


Hymns to the universal God from uni- 
versal man—all joy! 


Women and men in wisdom, innocence 


and health—all joy! 
War, sorrow, suffering gone—the rank 


earth purged—nothing but joy left! 
Joy! joy! in freedom, worship, love! joy 
in the ecstasy of life! 


-From Walt Whitman’s “Mystic Trumpeter.” | vidua!s 


* 
* * 


CONTENTIONS and 
ing great principles ultimately fall 
back into the common human heart, 
to quicken intelligence, widen knowl- 
edge, and to mellow with patience 
the human soul. 


strife concern- | 


| call.” 


* 
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P 
THE L.bral C.- Worker says: “Not to 
exclude but to include is our cry and 
“Every one who puts up a 


fence, fences out more than he fences 


tested 


: 


; 
} 
; 
; 
; 


' 


in.” Such sayings as these must not 
become trite until they are tried, 
and applied. Victor Hugo 
says: “Rheumatism and easy circum- 
stances are fond of Keeping each 
other company.” Churches, denomi- 
nations and nations as well as indi- 
often suffer 
troubles from their over-desire for 


Sreedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


NUMBER 12. 


ple’s troubles in one hand and the 
people's joys in the other: these keep 
him erect like a woman between her 
pan and pitcher.” The minister wl o 
carries his people’s concern in one 
hand, and his own concern in the 
other, be they joys or sorrows, is very 
like to eventually grow awry in the 
spinal column. The minister who 
serves himself a contradiction. 
He may preach, but he is not a min- 
ister. 


is 


* 
* 


THE name of Noyes is again heard 


throughout the land. The American 


Board is agitated with the problem 
that. disturbed it three years ago, 
viz.: Is this man, who has some 


faint hope that the Pagan who has 
had no chance on this side of the 
yrave may have a chance of hearing 
of Jesus on the other side of the 
grave and winning salvation thereby, 
a fit missionary to go among the 
heathen as a representative of that 
Board? ‘These questions have less 
and less interest to the public. They 
provoke a smile, but no anxiety. 
The Congregationalists are, in public 
Opinion, in a more awkward situation 
than the heathen. Whichever way 
things go in the politics of this de- 


-pomination, the world will have more 


and more hope for tLe benighted in 
and out of Christendom, and will hold 


out the light more and more lovingly 
for the guidance of the bewildered, 


rheumatic | 


be they Pagan or Christian bigots and 
sinners. 
oe 

Dr. BARTOL says that “To dis- 
cover and establish the fact that all 
denominations, Christian and Pagan, 
like rivers to the sea, run from and 
into the common heart, is the ten- 
dency of our time.” This truth is 
most true when the word “heart” in- 
cludes the mind. All these were 


ease, peace and prosperous condition, ‘porn of human thought and must be 


oa 
x * 


THAT is a beautiful picture of the thought. 


true minister viven in the sweet and 


| 


eventually tested in the crucible of 
The thinking of the elder 
and the Eastern man will eventually 


touching story by Barrie, “The Little | come to be tested by the thought of 
Minister:” He who “carries the peo- the younger and Western man. 


a ais - 
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Dip you ever think of Unity’s| great halls, of Columbus and Wash- 


“NOT NOMINATED IN THE BOND.” 
potency as a tract? For $1 you get | ington and seven or eight minor ones The Directory of the World’s Fair 
the equivalent of a book with twelve | will be occupied simultaneously. And | voted last Friday, twenty-seven to 


hundred and fifty pages, a tract more | the program of all the meetings from | seven, to open the grounds of the Ex- 
than twelve pages long, at the cost | May 15 to21 inclusive contains fifty-six | ) ition to the public, on May 21, 
of a little less than a cent. Is it not | closely printed pages. Its breadthand admitting the public at half price. 
worth while for church trustees to depth is inspiring. On Thursday, | ry j. step is justified on the theory 
think of this as one way of propagat- While the Baptist women will be in | 4) .; Congress controls the Exposi- 
ing their principles and supplement- session in Hall IV., the Universalist ‘tion, but not the park, nor buildings 
ing their pastors? What better use women will be occupying Hall NNIV , not under the general management, 
of missionary money could be sug- and the Catholic women Hall XXVI. guch as the State and foreign build- 
gested than the placing of twenty- These last named sisters will discuss ings, ete. The Directory claims that 
five, fifty, or a hundred copies of | among other topics, the “Intellectual by keeping the buildings which con- 
UNITY on their tract shelf every Woman of the Early Church,” “The | tain the exhibits closed they abide by 
Sunday? What a sp!endid oppor- | Progressive Catholic Woman.” On ‘the bond. Technically it would 
tunity for distributing our word dur- Friday in Hall Ill. the Unitarian seem “as though they had 
ing the World's Fair. We would) women willgather. On this program the best of the argument; but, 
like to place two hundred copies each We notice names from the far) anyionus as we are to have 
week at the Unitarian stand in the East and the far West, women who tho privileges of this greatest tri- 
Liberal Art Building, to be handed have believed in women’s organiza-_ umph of the human mind in the way 
out as bread cast upon the waters to tions, and those who have not be-) or its ¢xternal projection, available 
the inquiring visitors. One hundred , lieved in them. May the great privil- | ¢, the greatest number for the long- 
dollars would cnable us to do this. egeand highopportunities make these | oct time possible, we can have but lit- 
This would distribute one hundred | Women as thoughtful as they are | tjeenthusiasm for this clever strategy: 
and twenty-five thousand paves of active: modest as they are courageous. ‘nor even for that which, with more 
our thought. Is there a purse- | Great things have been done by them: | pjausinility, argues that Congress in 
holder somewhere who would like to | greater things must yet be done by withholding a portion of the appro- 
become a missionary to the world at | them before they can take their place prigtion for other purposes has vio- 
large in this way? in the world of thought. and morals. lated’ its side of the contract, thus 
Pi On Sunday, the 2 st, there will be leaving the Directory free to disre- 

Nor to anticipate the report of the | great religious services conducted en-. 547q the obligation on the other side. 
Menominee Congress, we can but echo | tirely by women. The nominal West-|mpjic jg — too grave a question 
some of the hopeful strains there ern Unitarian Conference will be held | t, be settled by technicalities. 
heard by the editor, who was present | in Unity Church this week, but the tnjess there is conscience, cour- 
during the Thursday session. Uni- Conference that will represent its age and self-denial enough on 
tarianism as one factor of the Free! principles in greater numbers, and tye part of those who believe in the 
Church movement, a contributor | perhaps with more ability, and prob- | rejigiousness of the Fair, and the 
willing and fertile to the great Lib- | ably with as much courage, will be cathedral-like service it might ren- 
eral religious cause, was there exem- held at the same tine in the many’ goer on Sunday, to discharge every 
plified. Mrs. Gibbs. pastor of Al] halls of the Art Building. letter of the contract with Congress 
by banding back the full amount of 


Souls Church at Janesville. read a 
ringing p’ea for the Free Church, and, _ ©4% there be a doubt as to the) it, donation, taking their risks as 
it is seldom the lot of Conferences beauty and excellence of the moral | ; : = 

Ui seldom the lot o onferences to. verities, the eternal truths of re-_ to whether the Sunday receipts will 
listen to finer addresses than those. ligion? Can there even be a strifeor refund the money or not, we would 
which followed the paper, by | confusion among men regarding the) prefer to have the gates remain 


Messrs. Chunn of Luverne and_ Principles " peers by tol ‘closed to the end, grim witnesses to 
Schindler of Racine. The Eau | “Cc of kindness and virtue: ose 


: essentials of religion have a tendency | the superstition and bigotry on the 
Claire society has recently £0) to unite, to draw all men together one hand, the confusion, cupidity 
amended its constitution as to put | and to make them indeed a common and selfishness on the other, which 
themselves in line with this non-sec-. a of rene beste scab 8 pg mark our transitional age. The 
arian search fe ‘n-dhe ip its essential purity has asserted it-— : ene 

tarlan search ‘ r the people in the | elf, there @imatic differences. struggle between liberal and evan 
interests of religion, not in any way forms and ceremonies, texts and arti- | gelical religion, between natural 
thereby disqualifying themselves | cles have fallen away, and men have| and supernatural piety, _‘focal- 
from co-operating with Unitarian|come to regard each other as the|jzegs itself at the gates of 
work and workers. There is some-|™embers of one family, as the chil’ «4. worqs Fair to-day. How- 
thing ineniring to this teadener ¢ dren of one God, who is the one com- | | 
e Sp - CY © mon Father. He who has once real- | &Y€! the question may be tem- 

lay aside loved words in order that ized in thought the full purport of | porarily settled, therecan be no doubt 
they may ever remain; discarding | belief in the fatherhood of God and as tothe final outcome. This agita- 
them as badges, that they may come | the brotherhvod of man cannot lend | tion will prove a striking contribu- 
back as inspirations. himself to the maintenance of parti- dinn tn trad Ghowetit: dnd tha biite 
tion-walls and barriers between man. Bt; _— 

— and man.—Rabbi Sale, in the Non-Sec- tors who have worked so hard to 
WE go to press too soon to speak of | tarian. force a Christian dogma against the 


the gatherings of the women host— “WHat a foal he must be who | consciences, the intelligence and the 


a World’s Congress of representative | thinks that his El] Dorado is any- | Wishes of an overwhelming majority 
women now in ‘Session. The two| where but where he lives.”—Tnoreau. | of the citizens of the world, have 


oe 
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been the most effective missionaries 
for rational religion that the world 
has known for many a year. 


We trust that the friends of reason 
will not resort to tactics or to 
expedients, thus dwarfing the 
spirit by appeal to the let- 
ter. Let the high issue be 
kept on high grounds. Let the honor 
of free thought be kept unsullied, 
and the religion of character be vin- 
dicated by the conduct of its devo- 
Are there not free people 
enough in the United States to pledge 
the World’s Fair Directory a guaran- 
tee fund of $2,000,000 as an indem- 
nity for any Joss that may accrue 
from the full restoration to Congress 
all money received under the ob- 
noxious, and, to our mind, unconsti- 


an 


tees. 


of 


tutional conditions which dictate 
the Sunday closing? Then let the 
highest use of the whole mag- 
nificent exhibit be sought. This 
is not only a national but 
an international question. It is 


not fair to expect Chicago capitalists 
und the Chicago directors, who have 
already borne such burdens so hero- 
ically and triumphantly, to carry in 
addition this profound perplexity and 
high responsibility. Where are the 
liberal-minded men of fortune who 
live in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, London, Paris, Berlin, Constan- 
tinople and Bombay? Are they not 
interested and responsible in this 
. great struggle between natural and 
supernatural piety? Between pro- 
Vincial and universal religion? 
Surely the Jew and the Mohamme- 
dan, the Parsee, as well as the liber- 
ated Christian, are interested in 
this struggle for freedom, in this at- 
tempt to establish the sanctity of 
nature, and the sacredness of nine- 
teenth century revelations. Who 
will start this guarantee fund, and 
with organized enthusiasm speedily 
bring to the Directory and the Com- 
mission the only condition upon 
which, as it now seems to us, they 
can in all honor open the gates? Let 
the subscriptions come from all over 
the world in sums of from 25 cents to 
$50,000. 
once for freedom and for honor. This 
Guarantee Fund would also be an ele- 
ment in the discussion, a considera- 
tion in logic, an argument which 
would carry weight. 

This appeal to the “Bond” is too 
easy a way out of many conscience 
problems. Many things are quite 
“legal” and seem to be very “good 


This is the way to vote at. 
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business” that represent a sad lack ey 
chivalry, very poor comradeship. and 
a low standard of that ethics that 
has a care for honor, and is solici- 
tous for the “other one’s rights.” The 
disposition to take advantage of a 
situation which ought not to be, of 
an opportunity which should not 
have existence, is too prevalent in 
the Church as out of it. 

It is pathetic to read, in the diaries 
of Co!umbus, such records as the fol- 
lowing: “Sailed this day nineteen 
leagues, and determined to count less 
than the true number, that the crew 
be not dismayed if the voyage 
prove to be long.” Day by day he re- 
cords this prudent device. John 
Fiske estimates that his aggregated 
lies probably amounted to about five 
hundred and twenty-five miles. Alas! 
how many causes are sustained in 
popular estimation by such sedatives. 
The so-called “faith of Christendom” 
to-day, the assumed “peace of the 
Church,” would fain tind its lodgment 
on this expedient of short mileage; 
some double interpretation of an An- 
dover creed: some apo'ogetic explana- 
tion of the theory of errancy of the 
Bible; some transient reconcilement 
between Genesis and geology: some 
fortunate explanation that proves 
that words do not mean what they 
say, or that they do not say 
what they mean. The first of all the 
integrities to be maintained is the 
integrity of language; and speech is 
to be interpreted by the popular in- 
telligence, the idiom of the people, 
the vernacular of everyday life, and 
not by the refinings of the dictionary 
or the subt!ety of the jurist. Portia, 
not Shylock, strained the bond; she 
was up to the “tricks of her trade.” 
Shylock had, at least, the integrity 
of speech on his side, the ingenuous- 
ness which makes words a medium of 
communication, a vehicle of thought. 

Do we want an open church? Let 
us say so and work for it in open 


ways. Do we want open gates at the 
Fair? If so, let us seek’ it in open 
ways. Let us secure them by honor- 


able means, if at all. Let ug not ask 
the Directory to compromise them- 
selves now by evading the conse- 
quences of their action. But let us 
help them to correct the mistake 
which, under the circumstances, was 
excusable, by enabling them to hand 
back to Congress the trust which 
ought never to have been accepted, 
which now embarrasses and enslaves 
them. LET US RAISE THE MONEY!! 


a 


99 
MEANING OF WORSHIP. 

The worship of mankind is deeply 
pathetic; ‘and it must be so to those 
who have reflected how profoundly 
man’s religious beliefs and life have 
entered into the history of the world. 
We have read lately of the dedication 
of the Mormon Temple at Salt Lake; 
a million dollars, and long years of 
toil, and sacrifices many, went to 
make that great structure possible, 
A delusion, do you say? Yes, in 
part: but a religious delusion, and so 
true to that people that they have 
given and suffered for forty years for 
its realization. Go where you will, 
and along the shores of oceans, in 
cities and country, there are the 
temples erected by the toil of man in 
the name of some religion—heathen, 
Jewish, Christian, Mohammedan, or 
some sect of these faiths. One can 
hardly estimate the learning, the li- 
braries, the sermons, the teachings, 
and the work done and the sufferings 
endured in the cause of. religion. 
And pathetic, sorrowful, indescriba- 
bly sad the persecutions. the wars, 
and the crimes of our world in the 
blind or mistaken service of religion! 

I think it was the strong John Ad- 
ams who once said, “This would be a 
very good world if there were no re- 
ligions in it.” He was thinking, per- 
haps, of the bigotries, the narrowness, 
the prejudices, the crimes in the 
name of Christ; and when one re- 
flects upon such dark pages of his- 
tory, he could almost wish there were 
no such thing as religion. 

But such a wish is not of possible 
realization while man is man; nor 
could one seriously make such a wish 
when one reflects what man and the 
world would be without religion, — 
man without a rational and moral 
nature, ana life without meaning, 
vend, or hope. When one thinks of 
the struggles and sufferings and 
cruelties of government, one could 
almost wish there were nosuch thing 
as governments: but that, again, 
would leave man a savage, or reduce 
him to the plane -of the animal. 
When one sees the struggles and the 
fierce competitions of business, sees 
the poor often robbed and crushed, 
he might almcst wish that business 
were not; the abuses of sex relations 
and the falseness of tongues might 
lead to the wish that these, too, 
were not; that the world and man 


had never been. 
In the transition from the lower to 


the higher conception of worship. the 


100 


civilized world has passed away from | 
the old and brutal ideas of human 


sacrifices, and of the offerings of 
blood: and in the further progr ss 
must be left behind the related hea- 
then doctrine that the literal blood 
ot Christ was offered as a penal sat- 
isfaction to justice, or to reconcile an 
angry Gcd. And with this is passing 
away the idea of official worship that 
has dominated the minds of men for 
sO many centuries-—the idea that God 
is seated on a great throne, as a 
mighty king, and must be approached 
and worshiped through the medi- 
ations of an appointed priesthood. 
When the divinity of man is con- 
fessed, when man is seen as the child 
of God, worship will be joyful, and 
theology will 
yiory of man as well as the glory of 
God; and the glory of God will be 
seen in the greatness of map, and 
not, as once, in making man little 


and mean, a despised worm of the. 
dust, that God might appear great. | 


Now we see the dignity and value 


of worship: it is the glad recognition | 


and joyfui expression of the great- 
ness of man as related to God: it is 


the soul’s reverence and tribute in> 


the presence of worth, of all that is 
worthy in 


vate such a generous appreciation 


and longing to become like, and in~ 
ones measure to be, the true, the | 
beautiful, the good, is a loss, a neg-— 


lect, a deficiency in the education or 
culture of one’s being. 


Emerson says, “The happiest man | 
is he who learns from nature the les- | 
sincerest co-operation” everywhere. 
“That loyalty, discipleship—all that | 
Was ever meant by hero-worship— | 


son of worship;:” and Carlyle says, 


lives perennially in the human heart.” 
Man dwellsin a great world of beauty, 
of uses, of reason, and moral princi- 
ples; there is in man that which cor- 


responds to all these properties and | 
qualities; and the fullness, the joy of. 
life, is in the soul’s consciousness of. 
sharing in and being a part of all the | 


wonderful wealth of its great place 
and home in the universe. 


That is worship, holiness: that is 
to walk with tenderness amidst the 
flowers, and with reverence beneath 
That is to live the great 
life of nature, of man, of God: to 
move along with days and nights and 
seasons and years, to journey with the | 
millions from the cradle to the grave; 


to laugh, to weep, to work, to wait, | Universalist Monthly in Newark, the 
to pray; to stand for the right, to | Free Church Record at Tacoma, the | 


the stars. 


outward failure, but it was the able 


hasten to declare the | 


itself, in humanity and 
God. And not to have and to culti-. 
ture. 


brave young brothers that there is an 
‘unoccupied field, and that success 
Yea, surely, there is_ 


ee 


with a little top dressing. 


divisions, the labels and sect badges 
among the sons of Liberty, as it bears 
along toward that Open church, that 
Free home. the school of character, 


UNITY 


pity the erring, to help the needy, to 
lift up the fallen; to love God and 
man—and go at last in faith and 
hope from the worship of earth to 
the worship of heaven! z. Wt 


‘ THE LIBERAL CO-WORKER.” 


Some eighteen years ago George 
W. Cooke, who has since won fame 
and position in the East as the 
author of the best interpretative book 
of Emerson yet published, and other 
worthy volumes, started in Wisconsin 
the Liberal Worker, a little missionary 
sheet published weekly. In many 
respects it was a remarkable venture, 
doomed, of course, at its birth, to 


John the Baptist preparing the way. 
And now, on tne same soil, in very 
much the same form, comes another 
venture with the same name, plus 
the pretix “co.” What suggestive 
evolution. Then it was a call for Lib-' 
eral we rhe rs. Now it is acall for Lib- 
eral co-workers. This admirably printed 
sheet of eight pages, promised month- 
ly at 50 cents a year. is published in 
Racine, with Rev. J. EF. Schindler, 
pastor of the Universalist Church, as 
editor. Henry T. Secrist, pastor of 
the Unitarian Church at Milwaukee, 
is an intimate associate in the véen- 
Its immediate hope is to unite 
the Liberal elements in Wisconsin— 
Unitarian, Universalist, and the un- 
named outside both these circles—in 
co-operative work. ts ultimate hope 
is to “broaden us all in our thought 
and our sympathy, and augment the 
Libera' cause by the freest, fullest, 


We, who have had fifteen years of 
experience, are touched with the 
pathos of the confidence of these 


awaits them. 
something better than success await- 
ing them. Pains and disappoint- 
ments. perchance, will subsoil the 
flelds they had only meant to enrich 


This one more straw that indi- 
cates the flowing stream that is to 
carry with it the divisions and sub- 


the sanctuary of the searcher. 
The Non-Sectarian in St. Louis, the 
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Liberal Co-Worker at Racine, and 
UNITY at Chicago, so far as we are 
able to understand the fundamental 
inspiration of each, are identical in 


| purpose, working for the same ends, 


groping for the same constituency. 
One can but wish that these discon- 


| nected ventures might pool their in- 


terests, join their energies, and thus 
make strong one common organ that 
would become the loved visitor to the 
widened circle. To this end UNITY 
weuld gladly lend itself even to the 
extent of sinking its individuality, 
merging its name, motto and life in 
the bigger and better thing. 

But such wishing should not blind 
us to the fact that the law that gives 
these being must be respected. There 
is a local coloring, a flavor of person- 
ality, that justifies all these ventures. 
Let us coexist for a while, work for 
and with each other, urged to our 
best by divine rivalries until the laws 
of natural selection, the survival of 
the fittest combining with what is 
true in the old Oriental principle of 
metempsychosis, or thg transmigra- 
tion of soul, will have their play, 
and the worthy organ be established 
here in the West that will teach the 
multitude the holinessof liberty and 
the liberty of holiness. Welcome. 
Co- Worker. We ask a place in your 
working band. 


Men and Chings | 


The Public School Art League: has 
already shown evidence of its zeal and 
skill in some of the Boston school- 
rooms. A description of one of these 
may interest those people who look 
forward to seeing similar work accom- 
plished in other cities. This particular 
room in the English High School build- 
ing is called the “Roman Room.” Its 
walls are deep Pompeian red, an effect- 
ive background for pictures and statu- 
ary. The pictures include large framed 
photographs of the Arch of Constantine, 
the Colosseum at Rome, the exterior 
and the inter or of St. Peter’s, and the 
Temple of Vesta. The statuary con- 
sists of busts of Virgil and o! Cesar, 
a cast of Eros, and a figure of the Mar- 
ble Faun. To the ciassicism of the 
room an American touch is added by 

he placing of a bust of Franklin draped 
with the State and National fiags over 
the teacher’s desk. An “American 
Room” in another school has a buff 
background, a bust of Washington, por- 
traits of Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Bryant, a photogravure from Bronzik’s 
“Columbus before the Courtof Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,” together with one 
or two Renaissance reliefs and casts. 
The contrast between these rooms and 
the usual bare, expressionless school- 
rooms is remarkable.— The Home- Maker. 


“To ENJOY a thing exclusively is 
commonly to exclude yourself from — 


the true enjoyment of it.”—Thoreau. 
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Contributed and Selected 


A MAY TIME PICTURE. 


From cushions of crimson the sun arose 
beaming 
With gladness and light on the beau- 
tiful earth; 
She waved her green banners all daint- 
ily gleaming 
With the buds and the flowers to 
which May. time gives birth. | 
The snowy-crowned peaks of the moun- | 
tains reflected 
The rainbow-hued tints that the sun- 
light found there, 
And into the picture a beauty projected 
As bright and as grand as the morn- 
inz was fair. 


Oh, beautiful May time! 
hued moraing! 
What poet or painter can picture thy 


Oh. c:imson- 


charms? 
The earth, like a maiden for bridal 
adorning, 
The sun, like the lover who wooes to 
his arms, 


The flower-dotted prairie, the glimmer- | ¢op 


‘weight, though in the Unitarian fel- 
The deep azure sky and the sun's | lowship no “final authorities” are rec- 
. , . , 
ognized; while Dr. Hale’s life-long 
ideptification with, and well-known 
| prominence in and service to this fel- 
-lowship, give his personal word a 
widely representative character and 


ing river, 


golden light, 
The lovely green trees with their leaves 
all a-quiver, 
And the glittering 
stately and white! 


mountains so 


But over the brightness a shadow is 
stealing, 
The tops of the mountains are hidden 
in haze, 
And coon o’er the valley, like chariots 
wheeling, 
The wind-wafted storm clouds obse.re 
the sun’s rays. 
We sigh that the beauty and gladness 
are fading; 
We count not the blessings the shad- 
ows may bear; 
forget that the power directing the 
shading 
May hold for our winning the crown 
victors wear. 


But dark grow the heavens, and low 
clouds hang o’er us; 
When, oh, what a happy, unlooked- 
for surprise! 
All, all of the beauties of Mav time be- 
fore us 
Keceive new enchantment direct from 
the skies. 
For out of the gloom and the somber- 
ness sailing— 
As hopes pure and bright of our sor- 
rows are born— 
To drape the fair earth in a soft bridal 
veiling, 
The white, fleecy snowflakes the pic- 
ture adorn. 


The cloud passes by, and the sun’s 


thrilling kisses 


Descend to the gladdened and jubilan® 


earth, 
And whispers of beauty, contentment, 


and blisses | 
Are caught in the winged warblers’ | 
singing and mirth. 
Oh, beautiful May time, and beautiful 
morning, 
The morn of the day, and the morn 
of the year, 
How full and complete in thy lovely 
adorning 
The lights and the shadows have made 
thee appear! 


SARAH E, HOWARD. 
GREELEY, COL. 


Edward Everett Hale on Admission to 
the Unitarian Ministry. 


The following letter has ap- 
peared in the Christian Register and in 
the Christian Union. It will also be 
of interest to many of our readers 
who may not have seen it. It was 
written by Dr. Hale in reply toa 
young man in an orthodox theologi- 
cal school, and afterwards published 
as a matter of widerinterest. As 
Chairman of the Council of the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference, his let- 
may be said to carry official 


value. The Chvristi¢on Union remarks 
that there is no other fellowship of 
churches which does not make theo- 
logical belief a condition of recogni- 
tion in its ministry. , & = 
MY DEAR MR. FAIRCHILD: Itseems 


Satisfying the committee on these 
points, you will receive their license, 
without any reference to your present 
theologicai convictions. 

I inclose on another page the con- 
stitutien of the cummittee, from 
which you will see that they under- 
stand perfectly well that they have 
no right to press an inywiry as to a 


verbal statement of doctrine made by 
any person whom they license. 


In 
pure Congregationalism no one has 


that right but the church to whom a 


man is to minister. I do not hesitate 
tv say that the committee would give 
the license which I suppose you seek 
io a man who believed in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, in the Nicene Creed, 
and in the constitution of the Epis- 
copal Church, if only he showed the 
devotion to the ministry which we 
require, and could produce the certifi- 
cate of good moral character. Of 
course, 1 do not mean that the com- 
mittee would recommend such a per- 
son as the minister of a Unitarian 
church. I mean simply that officially 
it has no occasion or need to inquire 
what are his theories as to church 
government or as to dogma. 


I mean to be distinctly understood 
as saying that the application for a 
license to our committee involves no 
pledge to preach what is called Uni- 
tarianism, or any particular dogma 
which is supposed to be attached to 
our communion. Simply, we have no 
written creed, and we do not stand 
for any. Our business is to bring in 
the kingdom of God. And our Fel- 
lowship Committee will license any 
preacher who is in earnest for that 
purpose, so far as to give him the 
permission, for the year which his 
license covers, to preaeh in any pul- 
pit where people will ask him. After 


to me proper that you should have in 
writing the substance of what I said 
to you yesterday. You are at liberty 
to show this letter to any of your 
friends whose position is at all like 
your own. For my part, | will have 
it printed somewhere, so that it may 
be understood to be an official state- 
ment. 

If you, or any gentleman who has 
spent a fit timein preparation for the 
ministry, wishes to obtain a license 
to preach without conimitting him- 
self to any written dogmatic state- 
ment, you have simply to apply to 
the Fellowship Committee of the Uni- 
tariaa Church. This board for New 
England now consists of Rev. D. 
Munro Wilson, Quincy, -Mass.; Rev. 
Austin S. Garver, Worcester. Mass.; 
and Rev. William L. Chaffin, North 
Easton, Mass. Before that commit- 
tee you will have to present creden- 
tials of moral character, and no per- 
son could receive any certificate from 
that committee where there should 
be the slightest doubt upon that 
point. Youshould also presenta certif- 
icate of church membership; and you 
should show, in whatever way, that 
your wish to enter the ministry is one 
which has been tested by some years 
of preparation, and is not a sudden 
impulse. | 


that, it is for that people to say 
whether they door do not approve of 
his doctrine. 

As I said to you yesterday, it seems 
to me that an application for this 
license is much the most manly and 
intelligent course for a person who 
does not wish to place himself under 
the restrictions of any written creed, 
be it new or be it old. 

I hope | have not spoken dogmati- 
cally: I have not meant to. I havea 
right, however, to remember that in 
my cfticial position I represent the 
oldest Congregational Churches in 
existence. The conference which 
has done me the honor to make me 
the chairman of its executive is a 
conference which embraces_ the 
church formed at Scrooby in 1602, 
the church formed in Salem in 1630, 
the church formed in Dorchester in 
England in 1630, the First Church in 
Boston, the First Church in Water- 
town, the First Church in Koxbury— 
in fact, almost every church which 
was in existence when Congregation- 
alism took its name and its order. 
With great respect, yours truly, 

E. E."HALE, 
Chairman of the National Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches. 


Boston, March 25. 
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DEAD FAITHS. 


How sad the days when a fuith was dyiag, 
Dying as only our old faiths die; 
N >t with moans and sighs did we watch it 
pa-sing, 
But with stony heurt and a tearless eye, 


How the beart was wrung when a doubt first 
entered, 

How deeper the hurt when the doubt re- 
mained, 

How sad the rending of ties that bound us 

To thoughts and hopesin the soul in- 
grained. 


But the old faith passed; like @ wraith it 
vanished 
In the clear, full light of the new day’s 
dawn, 
And one sad day, from the soul’s recesses, 
With timorous fear we felt it was gone. 


But out from the graves of old faiths per- 
i-hed, 
Grander and fairer the new faiths rise; 
And still, from the pangs of cruel transi- 
tion, 
Great new glories assail our eyes. 


To the living soul no truth can be final, 
And wider we range with the changing 
years, 
But the lesser is ever lost in the greater: 
Eternity beckons and laughs at Time’s 


fears. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


ETHICS OF ART. 
From apaper read beforethe World's Fair 
branch of All Souls Unitv Club. | 

Let us think a little about art and 
its mission in the world, even if we 
do not know a great deal about it 
from the standpoint of the artist or 
the connoisseur. We all know a good 
picture when we see one, or fine and 
true form when wesee it, but the 
reason of this lies in the truth of the 
objects themselves. ‘This much, at 
least, we have learned, and we know 
—that the highest'‘and best in art is 
that which appeals to the most ig- 
norant of us: a child can tell when a 
line is true or false. ‘So these true 
things in art hold and thrill us; they 
have feeling, artists would say: we 
will say a soul of life, a truth which 
makes itSelf felt. We have only to 
come into the presence of greatness 
or genius with simplicity, with in- 


ward truth, to appreciate it and be 
Emerson quaintly 


benefited by it. 
relates of himself: “I remember when 


in my younger days I had heard of. 
the wonders of Italian painting, I 


fancied the ,»ictures would be great 
tion of color and form, a foreign won- 


spontoons and standards of the mili- 
tia which plays such pranks in the 
eyes aad imaginations of schoolboys. 
I was to see and acquire I knew not 
what. When I came at last to Rome 
and saw with my eyes the pictures, I 
found tha‘ genius had left to novices 
the gay and fantastic and ostenta- 
tious, and itself pierced directly to 
the simple and the true: that it was 
familiar and sincere.” Further on 


~he says: “The Transtiguration, by 
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ie Kaphael, is an eminent example of 


this peculiar merit. A calm, be- 


hignant beauty shines over all this 
picture and goes directly to the heart. 


It seems almost to call you by name. 


The sweet and sublime face of Jesus 
is beyond all praise, yet how it dis- 


appoints all florid expectations, this 
familiar, simple, home-speaking coun- 
tenance, as if one should meet a 
friend.” 

If one’s heart is touched by a pict- 
ure, no matter what the art critics 
may say, be sure that picture had in 
it a message for us. 


so with the best books. The author 


does not aspire to the grand or great 


or unusual, but takes the common 


and familiar life and things about 


us; sometimes the lowliest and 


meanest forms of it, but by separat- 
ing and lilting it up to view it is 
clothed most unexpectedly with dig- 


nity and nobility. This is one of the 
missions of art. Weare surrounded 
by beauty on every hand; some have 
eyes to see it and some have not. 
Pictures are only little bits of this 
beauty, this often common and 
familiar beauty, but they confine 
it, they compel our gaze, and then our 
thought, as mere contemplation of it 


in a general way has not the power 


to do. But while the artist has 
captufed this bit of beauty, he has 
done something more; that is, if he 
have the creative power of genius he 
has constructed something, and some- 


thing which, while it holds us in- 


thrall, is full of suggestion: itin turn 
creates within our souls a new world 
of wonder, of thought, and of knowl- 
edge, for s»mething new has been re- 


vealed to us. 
Another mission of art to us is. 


that of a teacher of histery—a truer 


This fact gives peculiar value to the 


rudest attempts at art which reach, 


back into the childhood of the race. 
They denote the growth, the stature 


of that nation at that time. Ant- | 


other beautiful lesson we may 


learn from art is its sympathy. It 
binds | 


is the cord of gold which 
together in one common human- 
ity all the nations of the earth. 
One may talk or write of Italian art, 
of English or German or French or 
Spanish or American art, and each 


of these may differ in their methods, | 
and each be a wonderful study in it- | 


self, but after all, they all tell of our 


‘common humanity, its loves, its woes, 
strangers, some surprising combina- | 


its passions, its events. The artist 


is compelled to gather his symbols 
der, barbaric pearl and gold, like the 


from common nature and from com- 


In it there is 


free, rich nor poor. It breaks all 
barriers down, and when it lifts up 


to view a grand or noble theme, all 


: hearts own its power and bend hefore 
| its sway. 
_thonght about art which comes to me 


with peculiar power at this time; it 
is the beautiful hope as well as- 


But there is still another | 
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thought that in the cominy’ time 


there will no longer be a division be- 
tween use and beauty, but each will 


‘interpenetrate each and efface all 


separating lines, and the most use- 
ful will become the most beautiful. 
We who feel our ignorance in this 
great realm and our littleness in the 
presence of such high themes may 
comfort ourselves with the thought 
that the be-t of beauty lies in a finer 
charm than the most skillful lines or 
color may possess, or that the rules 


of art may ever impart, a radiation 
As in pictures, 


subtle as the influences of character 
and penetrating as expression in mu- 
sic, a divinely felt spiritual force 
which finds its way into the deepest 
attributes of our natures if we are 
only simple andsincere. ‘Thus do we 
become inheritors of all the best of 


all the ages and of all the nations. 


Thus are we true learners in the 
realm of art. There is still a thought 


that has a peculiar charm; it is the 


fact that all these wonderful achieve- 
ments have been the outgrowth 
of human necessity and have been 
wrought by the human hand. 

The ideals which were born in the 
brain of the artist would have per- 
ished still-born had not his hand 
possessed the cunning to portray 
them. Like bright-hued dreams they 
would have melted and faded away 
unseen, unsung, without the human 
hand. How closely it knits use and 
beauty! how it unites the artist and 
the artisan! In’ contemplating a 


great achievement the thought of 
the human hands which wrought it 


possesses a thrilling charm. In the 
stately cathedral, the marvellous 
bridge, the stupendous machine—all 
seem almost sentient with the hu- 


man hands which made them, and 
hi,tory than we are apt to find in the. 


printed pages of books so called. 


we are brought in closer fellowship 
and sympathy with our fellowmen. 
So all honor to the human hand! 
And here they come to this great 
World’s Fair exhibit with these 
varied works of their hands. ‘To all 
we extend welcome; we clasp their 
hands in fellowship and loving won- 
der, and it will be hard to say unto 
whom, artist or artisan. shall begiven 
the greater reverence. 
HELEN A. HEATH, M. D. 
4016 E.lis avenue, Chicago. 


SWEET EVENTIDE. 


Sweet eventide, sweet eventide, 

That calls me to my Father’s side, 
And bids me then in silence wait 

My spirit there to elevate. 

And when my heart is troubled much, 


|My soul is longing for his touch; 
/mon men aud their common life. Art. 
speaks a universal language. It is_ 
like true religion. 
neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor. 


‘Tis then his presence comes to me 
And fills me with his ecstasy. 


Sweet eventide, sweet eventide, 

O, that in love I may abide! 

Then, as the shadows deeper grow, 

Love’s peace may bring its overflow; 

And when these mortal eyes shall close. 

My soul arise to its repose. 

Then God within shall shine as day 

And be the light in death’s dark way. 
J. C, F. GRUMBINE 
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PRAYER. 


This is the day of sifting out the 
transient e!ements of religion. In 
this sifting process, 
summoned to show cause why it 
should longer have place in human 
affairs. There is skepticism upon 
the subject. ‘This skepticism is one 
of the results of an absorbing inter- 
est in physical science and material 
achievement. There is a tendency 
to undervalue what goes under the 
name of intuition, imagination, and 
sentiment, and prayer issues from this 
ethereal quarter of the soul. 

We want to reverse our point of 
view and look at prayer, not with 
reference to changing the infinite 
will, but in reference to changing the 
finite will. Ll shall not argue 
much for the _ reasonableness of 
prayer, but rather to show what it is, 
and what part it plays in the human 
life. What it ought to be may be 
shown in a measure by what it ought 
not to be. It ought not to be an in- 
strument of covetousness. 
selfish intent that makes so much 
praying seem foo:ish and paltry. On 
the other hand let us beware of lauda- 
tion. Beware of overmuch confes- 
sion and self-abasement. Above all 
things, in all places let the prayer bé 
a sincere effort of the soul. I am 
afraid no one who isin the habit of 
praying in public is always quite true 
to himself. Sorry exercise is it when 
praying is merely perfunctory. Some 
people callon a minister to ask a 
blessing as they would call on a ser- 
vant to carve a roast. No man is al- 
ways in praying mood. Let us be 
honest in this matter of public prayer, 


ment is as much a fact as a whirfing 
sun, and has its law aswell. The 
upward yearning of prayer is a law 


of the soul no less than gravitation is 


prayer has been. 


beginning of the word, 


It is the | 


a law of the body.—Georye W. Buckley. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS — HIS- AP- 
POINTMENTS. 


“Learn to spell the word disap- 
pointments in a new way, substitut- 
ing an ‘H’ in place of the ‘D’ in the 
so that in 
place of disappointments it reads His- 
appointments.” 

This was the “golden text” for the 
day, and | read it with a growing 
sense of its deep meaning as applied 
to the petty details of every-day life, 
as well as to the real trials and sor- 
rows. “What if all these are but His- 
appointments after all!” I cried, and 
how the shadows lifted with the 
thought. His-appointments, when 
our plans fail: His-appointments, 
when our hopes come back to us 
empty and broken! ‘The appoint- 
ments of the wise, loving Father who 
“knoweth our need” and wants us to 
have only what is for our true good! 
It is a grand thought and may be- 
come a real working force for good in 
daily life, helping us each to “xeep 


quietly to God” and think rightly of | 


all life’s ineaning and uses. 


It is like a strong hand to lead us 


steadily on and up as we walk faint 
and weary amid the shadows. 

If all our petty plans succeeded--— 
if life brought us no disappointments, 
no discipline such as on!y sorrow 
rightly borne can give; if for us there 


was only the placid light of worldly 


for God knows with what manner of. 


mind we pray. 
Expressed in general terms, let me 


call prayer the soul’s sincere effort at 


communion with the creative Heart 
of things. Itis a mood of earnest 
longing, drawing the individual out 
of self into that larger self it con- 
ceives to’ be divine. Every deed 
wrought out of a high and unselfish 
aspiration of the soul is a prayer. 
Let our prayer be a cutting loose 
from mean motives and selfish de- 
sires. Let us pray as Socrates did: 
“Ye gods, grant me to become beau- 
tiful in the inner man, and that 
whatever outward things I may have 
may be in harmony with those with- 
in.” The upward seeking wish of 
earnest prayer is the prediction of its 
fulfillment. 

Prayer nurtures devotion and the 
sense of duty to lift the life to higher 
levels. Prayer will not change the 


prosperity—we should be but weak, 
untried children at best, con- 
tent to remain upon the lowlands, 


and never climb the glorious heights | © 
to catch the broader view. 


It is only 
when we have gained the mountain 
top that the full beauty and splen- 
dor, the depth and sublimity, of life 
bursts upon us; only then that we can 
read God’s purposes and get our souls 
in tune to work with Him. The way 
may be rugged and steep, but it pays 
to climb. It is not easy to bear losses 
and disappointments. 


carry and our hopes fail; but all this 


is in the way of true growth, and out 


of it shall come the “peaceful fruits 
of righteousness” if we try to have it 


| 
| 
| 


current of divine life, but we use it. 


asthe pilot turns his wheel, to change 
the direction of our life, to guide and 
keep it in.the mighty current that is 
ever sweeping onward for law and 
order. I hear observed that those who 
have the clearest vision of spiritual 
things and the finest hold on spiritual 
life, believe most ia prayer. Let us 
not vex ourselyes too much with 
philosophical speculation. Call prayer 
a mere sentiment, if you will. Senci- 


could 


so. There is no cloud which has not 
a blessing back of it if we have but 
patience and humility to seek and 
find it. 

Life’s discipline is stern and hard, 
but blessed. The trials, nay the very 
sorrows, which seem to us hardest to 
bear, and from which we shrink with 
vain pleading, are the ones we 
least of all afford to miss. 
“Show me the love in it,” the wise 
soul cries when the heavy blows fall, 
and Jacob-like it wrestles’ until, in 
the light which dawns out of the 
blackness of woe and agony, the 
blessing is given, and the tHan, born 
anew through the holy baptism, 
arises and goes forward, no ‘longer 
doubting, but trustful, full of the 
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peace which “passeth understanding” 
—stronz—to help wherever there is 
need—a child of the father rejoicing 
in his heritage. 

“[ was a mature woman and hud 
been disciplined by sorrow,” said dear old 
Mother Bickerdyke to me, when |] 
spoke in wonder at the greatness of 
her heroic work upon the battlefield 
and in the hospital. “My own sor- 
rows had taught me how to lighten 
the sorrows of others, and, by suffer- 
ing, my heart had been made tender 
for all who suffered. I only did my 
duty.” But she did it as she could 
not have done it had she not learned 
to spell her disappo ntments in the 
new way, “with an ‘H’ in place of 
the ‘D.’ ” 

It was said of Dorothy Dix, who 
had little but hardship and disap- 
pointment in her girlhood, “The iron 
in her own soul, the hardship and 
privation of her earlier vears was 
transmuted into gold tor other chil- 
dren.” She, too, learned to spell in 
the new way, as thousands of noble 
menand women are doing day by 
day. as we all must do before we can 


live up to the ideal set for us by our 


We are all | 
grievously hurt when our plans mis- | 


| “EKlder Brother.” EARNEST. 


One Way 
to fill a barrel 


with water, is to 


can do 
it—but 
Ait takes 
time, 
»atience and hard work. 

So you can wash clothes 
with soap and a wash-board— 
but it isn’t the best way. It’s 
slow work hard work, costly 
work. It wears out the things 
you're trying to get clean. 

The best and easiest way is 


you something in 
send it back, 


to use Pearline. That does 
the washing while you're doing 
something else—does it with- 
out any of the clumsy rubbing 
that takes so much time and 
makes so much wear and tear. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
Sen grocers will tell you “this is as 
: good as”’ or ee ie wwe oo tease 
ine. — 
it Back Pearline is never peddled, 
and if your grocer sends 
lace of Pearline, be honest— 

JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 

POWDER POINT SCHOOL 

“Duxbury, Mass. Ample grounds on Plymouth 
Bay. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 

boys. F. B. KNAPP. 
{JA Tracts by 8 AN x setting forth fe 
principles, doctrines and basis of fellow- 
ship of the Unitarian Church. All mailed for 
25 cents. UNITY PUBLISHING COMMIT- 
TEE, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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“THESE TWO GREAT THEMES.” 


Not a few of our readers w.ll remem- 
berthe nameolt James H. West, he of 
the Geneva Church in Illinois, he of 
the book, “Uplifis of Heart and Will.” 
During these later years he has been 
living again in the old homes eastward, 
editing, amid other work, a little paper 
called “Evolution. troma sermon, a 
“Memorial of Two Ha, py \ears,” just 
past, with the church in Leicester, 
Ma:s., we boriow some passages filled 
with the old “uplift.” * , oe 

1. First of all, friends, and fore- 
most, I have preached unto you, 
steadfastly and giowingly, the reality 
of (od—the helpfulness of God; and 
ho, efulness in God. 

But always the new idea of God. « 

At times, in other years, as I have 
looked out upon the world and seen 
its great need: seen huw the sublime 
fact “Religion” is despoiled, how the 
transcendent idea “God” is degraded, 
I have wondered that wise men, 
reverent men, have longer cared to 
continue to cluster the mighty uni- 
verse’s ten thousand uplitting  in- 
fluences, and interpret them 
logically,—continue to call them God: 
though indeed it is true that of late 
years, more and 
studious, reverent men and women 
are coming to hold, no longer a heed- 
less, unreasoning, but really an “in- 
telligent” reverence for the One un- 
fathomed yet everywhere manifest 
Beauty and Power which is the life 


and soul. of all. the = mighty 
host of gracious universal influ- 
ences cf which | have spoken. / 


have felt; at times, that these almost 
entirely new conceptions, if bearing 
an entirely new naune, might strike the 
hearts and minds «cf men with truer 
accent and sublimer force. 

But however that might be, I have 
cared, and do care, to have the divine 
Fact, the spiritual Reality within all 
earth’s high influences, in some way 
recognized,—and potently! more po- 
tently than nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand even of 
ostensibly “religious” people yet do 
recognize the divine Fact. For, cer- 
tainly, God is the 
The progressive, on-leading influences 
of the natural world, the divine im- 
pulses tothe Blessed Best surging 
higher yet than in any outer Nature 
in the souls of men, are the expres- 
sion of that Power which, in its on- 
ward, transforming, ever-heighten- 
ing manifestations has brought into 
marvelous being, from out of the 
primeval chaos, through the lapse of 
undreamed of ages, not only all the 
external order and magnificence of 


the worlds, but also all human aspira- | 


tion and good-will, all human homes 
and societies, allearthly governments 


and laws, together with all those’ 
high ideals of love and morality, the 


most exalted, which today are the 
hope and life of the world, and which 
are especially the Message of our Lib- 
eral Faith. 


theo- | 


God 
more, thoughtful, | 


God the most, striving most to be- 


_ 


All-helpfulness. | 
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The wise man, the truly, highly, 


deeply religious man, dves not ask 


any longer, as church and council and 


individual religionists in the past 
have so largely and _ persistently 
asked, that God—this Mystery of 


immanent Over-soul, this Universe- 
Power of wondrous, ever-developing 
Beneficence and Growth—shall be 
weighed and sifted and analyzed and 
diagnosed, and oamed in formal 
phrase and in detail. Does God 
himself care very much, think you, 
what we call him? ‘The Fact—the 
deep,. immanent Fact—is here, and 
there and everywhere! And the Fact is 
more than the name. Bu; in the souls 
of men I would have eternally present a 
consciousness of this Power’s unceas- 
ing nearness, a consciousness of its 


ever-indwelling grace and _ uplift 
ing possibilities, a consciousness 
of its mightiness to save—if we 
but work with it, co-operate 
with it, trust it, love it 


the right way. 
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yonder Mechanic street, W >rcester. 
was once a Jaughiny, innocent babe, 
with infinite possibilities in him. 
And the instiliing, into his young 
soul, in the right way, of Moral Pur- 
pose, and of self-recognition and self- 
revere nce—the binding of him, with 
links of love, to the pure heart of the 
pure, to the strong heart of the 
strong. to the Moral Core of things, 
would have been growth and blessing 
to him forever. But somebody, who 
knew better, or who ought to have 
known better, simply failed in duty! 
society tailed in duty. Religion 
failed in duty. And in a hundred 
rays we fail: in a hundred ways so- 
ciety and religion fail. 

Who shall spur us up? What shall 
spur us up? Around about us, al- 
ways, is blessing: and we let it pass 
us, and let it pass the world by! 
The good forces of the world-energy 
are never absent from us. Beckon- 


in| ing voices ceaselessly call—speaking 
The idea, God, in its | of man’s possible high dignity; of his 


nobler, its truer aspects, is a helpful | wondrous opportunities; of his unlim- 


and 
soul. 


exalting energy in the human 
Men who miss 


it—many of | tion. 


ited power, under due self-recogni- 


Yet man’s height of attain- 


them even so-called “religious” men | ment and he ght of happiness depend 
—are men working in. the dark. How | altogether on the use he makes of the 
they can work at, all they alone know. | faculties which are his: on the use 


God is the Spirit-life of the worlds. 
is our life! 
of God most. then would we embrace 


“one” with God. For thus only do 
we enter into peace. 

ll. Again, I have preached un- 
ceasingly belief also in Man;— belief 
in the divine possibilities of man,- 
in man’s unmeasured might: man’s 
inherent oneness of nature with deity. 
A youthful painter found one day 
In the streets of Rome a child at play; 
And moved Ly the beauty that it bore, 
The heavenly look its features wore, 
On a canvas ra iant and grand 
He painted its face with a master hand. 


Year after year on his wall it hung; 
‘Twas ever joyful and always young, 
Driving away all thought of gloom 


And when we know | of progress which are his. 


| 


' 
! 


As the painter toi'ed in his lonely room. | 


But the painter’s locks grew thin and 
gray; 

His young ambition had passed away; 

He looked for years, in many a place, 

To find a contrast to that sweet face. 

Through haunts of vice in the night he 
strayed 


To find some ruin that crime had made; 


And at last, in a prison-cell, he caught 

A glimpse of the hideous face he 
sought. 

On a canvas, weird and wild, but grand, 

He painted the features with a master 
hand. 3 


That loathsome wretch in a dungeon 
low, 


' With the face of a fiend and the look of 


woe, 
Ruined by revels and stained by sin, 
A pitiful wreck of what once he had 


been. 
Hated, afd shunned, and without a 
home— 
Was the child that played in the streets 
of Rome! 
Pitiful poem! Pitiful poem, we 


say. Yet every equally loathsome 
wretch that treads Boston and New 
York streets to-day, or slinks down 


he makes of the blessings and means 
And so it 
will always be. 

So this also, friends, Il have 
preached to you!—man’'s possibilities 
of loss as well as of gain. The di- 
vine, on-working spirit of things will 
not, never does, never can, forsake 
us. But (so to speak), by not recog- 
nizing ourselves aright, and thus fail- 
ing to urge ourselves on to the 
Blessed Best, we may flee from the 
Great Good, and from the healthful 


results of “harmony.” Nature 
grants us light: we have our 
choice whether we will walk in the 


darkness, or in the light which she 
vives. Hleie is the blessing of the 
sun: but we may shut ourselves ina 
dark room, or put out our eyes. Here 
are the laws of health, which we 


may follow—or disobey: the laws of 


our moral nature, of uprightness, of 
justice, of personal prity—all of 
which we may abuse or neglect. Here 
is our sense of the beautiful, of the 
ideal, through which our souls may 
be educated, enlarged, made glorious, 
made to rejoice in the light and 
manifest beauty of the world. We 
may see beauty, we may find helpful- 
ness and uplifting, in every ri iny 
sun, in the red of every western sky, 
in the tree and the flower and the 
ocean. Said Tennyson of his dead 
Arthur: 


His voice is on the rolling air, 

[ hear him where the waters run, 
He standeth in the rising sun, 

And in the setting he is fair. . 

So may we say of the world-spirit. 
And all things call us on to recog- 
nize the divine around us and the di- 
vine within us—God in man, and we 
as men and women in God! * * * 

Friends, it remains only for the 
world more and more to search out, 
that it may thus more and more 
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purify, its ideas of God and man, of 
morality and real human n32ed, in or- 
der for it to “worship” aright, rever- 
ence the proper things, labor for the 
needful results. ‘Then, with such 
reverence and worship and labor as 
that which I foresee, will the uni- 
‘orse blossom out indeed, for every one 
of us, into the house of the one only 
living, eternal, love-deserving deity | 
—the Spirit God of the throbbing | 
worlds. ‘Then will human life be 
seen to be meaningful and progress- 
ive and prophetic of asublime future. 
Then will all our souls be filled with 
true uplifting zeal, both for ourselves 
and for all about us. Religion will 
mean something to us. It will com- 
pel activity. It will compel the re- 
alization of an ideal morality. It 
will force upon the world the convic- 
tion that the universe is on the side 
of right; the conviction that men 
cannot fight the Highest things and 
the Best things, and come off victors; 
that they cannot prostitute their in- 
telligence, their honor, their virtue, 
their spiritual nature, and meet any- 


ee 


thing but defeat—dust and ashes, 
anguish and suffering. 

Let us have our part in all this! 
Yes, even though we ourselves may 
never live to see the Greater Good on 
earth. 


A 


The Study Table 


LOUIS AGASSIZ.* 


This work is an interesting sum- 
mary of the events in the life of 
Agassiz, and incidentally an analysis 
of his character and a sketch of his 
work in science. It is not intended 
to take the place of the elaborate 
life written by his wife, but rather 
to interest a new Class of readers, 
particularly the voung, in his charac- 
ter and in his scientific work. Noth- 
ing could be of greater benefit to the 
youth of to-day than to awaken their 
interest in the study of natural his- 
tory, and this book is well calculated 
to do that, and to inspire admiration 
for this new hero, who had “no time to 
make money,” but who gave him- 
self with such boundless enthusiasm 
to his work for science and education. 
His genius for teaching was as r. mark- 
able as his achievements in study and 
in scientific investigation. Not the 


least of his benefits to his time were~ 


the scholars he trained to continue 
his work, and the wide general inter- 
est he awakened in scientific inquiry. 
The sacrifices he made for science, 
and the heroic labors he underwent 


in her service, wi!l be a revelation to’ 


the easy-going students of this gen- 
eration, and the wide results o7 his 
labors and their influence upon the 
wurld may well be an inspiration to 
all strenuous laborers in whatever 
department of the world’s work. 
Browning’s words apply to Agassiz as 
well as to any man of his day: 


*Life and Works of Louis 


by 
Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D. 


Agassiz, 


—— ee ——_——— 


In the Lead- 


ers Of Science Series, published by G. P. Put- 


ham & Sons, New York. 
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who never turned his 
marched breast furward; 
Never dcubted clouds would break; 
Never dreamed, though right was worsted, 
wrons would triumph; 
Held we tall to rise ugain: 
fizht beter, 
Sleep to wake*” | 


H. T. G, | 
“Heroic HAPPENINGS, TOLD IN VERSE | 


AND Story.” By Eldridge 8. Brooks. | 
Illustrated. Published by G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons, New York. Cloth, pp. 227. | 
Price $2. | 


“One back, but 


are baftled to 


The author of this book is also the 
author of “Historic Boys” and “His- 
toric Girls,” and one who knows those 
two books takes up the new one with 
anticipations of pleasure. ‘The hand- | 
some binding, heavy, good paper, | 
clear print, and many illustrations 
add to the attractiveness. | 

Beginning with “The Last Con-_ 
quistador,” a story of Spanish Louisi- 


ana in 1810, and ending with a poem | 


on Decoration Day, the hook holds 
some twenty stories and poems that 
thrill one with their heroism. Most 


which has for its motive the restora- 


of these are of “ye olden time,” but | tion of the doctrine of Christ's atone- 
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But this one institution is a grealL— 
object lesson, and the world will 
learn much from it as such. From 
the classes of young men now study- 
ing social science in our institutions 
of learning, at some future time may 
be evolved the necessary superin- 
teadents for the coming reformato- 
ries which shall replace the present 
prisons throughout the land. Such 
suudents should make a careful study 
Of these year books. They will find 
them not only fascinating but inspir- 
ing. Present space will not allow of 
a digest of the interesting facts ard 
figures of this volume, but we may 
refer to it more at length at another 
time. _ oe 
"The First Millennial Faith.” 
; Not on Calvary.” 
field & Fiteh, 
New York City. 
It is with a strange feeling that 
a liberal thinker of the nineteenth 
Century reads such a little- book as 
“The First Millennial Faith”’—a book 


By the author 
Price 50 cents. Saal- 
Publishers, 12 Bible Howse. 


quite as good in their noble lesson for | ment that was held during the first 


these modern times. “The Boy of 
Genoa” tells of Columbus in his early 
years. “Op the Deck of the Orient,” 
the true story of Casabianca, gives 
a much nobler version of the story 
than does Mrs. Hemans’ well-known 
poem. “’Twixt Ebb and Flood” tells 
of the brave doings of a young Cana- 
dian lad in 1689, whereby a whole 


colony was saved from an attack by 
the “salvages,” and “The Penitence | 


of Origen” holds a lesson for us all. 
Mr. brooks has not chosen all of his 
stories from those that “ended well,” 
and so does not make success, as the 
world counts success, a condition of 
heroism, as young persons are apt to 
think. ‘The keynote to his thought 
inthe matter is the closing stanza of 
his poem, “scwevola”—the young Ro- 
man who held his hand in the tlame 
to show he had no fear of pain or 
death, and thereby saved his people: 


“Then deem it not a wasted life 
When striving seemeth vain; 

Hold fast, bruve heart, thy nobler part: 
Life's loss is oft-times gain. 


“For faith, and truth,and trust arestrong; 
God's tire burns deep, but kills the wrong, 
And clears the evil stain. 
Rise from the rod, 
Proud sons of God, 
Kings over death and pain:” 

It is ever well to keep high ideals 
before our young people, and this 
beautiful “Heroic Happenings” helps 
to do this in an attractive way, and 
ought to be widely read. x & 


The seventeenth year book of the 
State Reformatory at Elmira, N. Y., 
just issued, is a volume of intense 
interest to any one whose at- 
tenton has been fixed upon 
the problem of penal legislation. 
The experiment then being tried, 
if it can longer be called an ex- 
periment, is one of supreme imp»)rt- 
ance. Given such superintendents 
as Mr. Bruckway, such refcrmatories 
would certainly succeed, but in the 
hands of ordinary prison officials 


many failures would doubtless result. 


thousand years of the existence of 
Christianity—viz., the personality of 
Satan, to whom God conceded the 
right and title to the appellation— 
the Prince of this World: the ap- 
pearance of Christ as the champion 
of the human race, who gave his life 
as a ransom to save them from the 
|clutches of this arch-fiend. 

| Such doctrines are so totally at 
variance with the whole trend of 
modern thought that we fear that 
this little volume will meet with 
quite a limited circulation. 

HOWARD UDELL. 

| “Reveries of a Bachelor.” By Ik. Marvel. F. 


T. Neely,Chicago and New York Cloth,16 mo. 
Price 30 cents. 


The expiration of copyright throws 
this little classic of Mr. Mitchell 
into the open fleld for new editions 
and imprints. ‘The above edition is 
printed in good type, upon fairly 
good paper, and is neatly bound in 
white and red. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


All books sent to UNIry for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, 
and all that seem tobe of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further 
ontice. 


“NAPOLEON,” Adrama, by Richmond 
Sheffield Dement. Chicago: Knight, 
eonard & Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp 183. 

“ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” By John T. 
Morse, Jr. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16mo., 
2 volumes, pp. 375 each; $2.50 per set. 

“MONTE CARLO; ITS SIN AND SPLEN- 
por.” By One of the Victims. Chicago: 
N. C. Smith & Co. Paper, 12mo., pp. 
278; 50c. 

“NAPOLEON.” By William O. Morris. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Chi- 
eago: A. C. McClure & Co. Cloth, 
12mo., pp. 434;. $1.50. 

“THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EM- 
PIRE.” By W. M. Ramsay, M. A. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo., 
pp. 493; $2, 

“ARE MEN GAY DECEIVERS!” 
Mrs. Frank Leslie. Chicago: F. 
| Neely. Paper, 12mo., pp. 301; 50¢. 


By 
T. 
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Wotes from the field ~ 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE OF CHAR- 
ITIES AND CORRECTION. 


CHICAGO, April 28, 1893. 

The articles of organization of the 
Illinois Conference of Charities and 
Correction require the Executive Com- 
mittee to make, first, a list of the insti- 
tutions which are members of the con- 
ference, and which in the judgment of 
the committee are entitled to public 
confidence; and second, to issue certifi- 
cates of confidence, upon application, to 
the solicitors of such societies. The 
conferenee~at its last annual meeting, 
March If, ordered the Executive Com- 
mittee to proceed at once to carry out 
the provisions of that article. The 
committee have, therefore, prepar.d 
such a list and also a formof certificate 
of confidence. 

The object of this certificate is two- 
fold: First, to prevent imposition by 
unauthorized individuals soliciting con- 
tributions; second, to increase public 
confidence in authorized agents and rep- 
utable and worthy organizations. It 
has long been felt, and has received fre- 
quent utterance at our conferences and 
elsewhere, that there is an increasing 
want of confidence in solicitors, that 
the generous supporters of organized 
philanthropy stand greatly in need of 
some safeguard against imposture, and 
that the plan now offered will afford 
great relief, as this certificate will be 
called for by every one appealed to for 
a contribution, and will, when pre- 
sented, at once set at restany misgiv- 
ings. No charge will be made for these 
certificates, for which application should 
be made to the Secretary, 101 Washing- 
tén street, Room 37, accompanied with 
adequate references and indorsements. 

Harvey b. Hurd, President, 101 Wash- 
ington street, Room 37. 

John Visher, Secretary, 101 Washing- 
ton street, Room 37. 

Charles M. Faye, Treasurer, 125 Fifth 
avenue, office of the Daily News, 

Judge R. 8. Tuthill, C. H. S. Mixer, 
Mrs. M. R. M. Wallace, Joseph W. Er- 
rant, Milton George, Mrs. Louis 
Schram, Executive Committee. 


Chicavo.—There has been delay in 
the preparation of the denominational 
exhibits at the World’s Fair, as well as 
in the otherdepartments within the Lib- 
eral Arts building. The Unitar.ans were, 
we believe, the first to have their quar- 
ters in order, and the exhibit, so far as 
received, has been put in place. It will 
be a point of interest to those within 
the fellowship as well as to those with- 
out. The committee have secured the 
services of Mrs. Celia P. Woolley as 
person in charge for the first month, 
who will dispense hospitality and answer 
such inguiries as may be made touch- 
ing the exhibit and the fellowship of 
churches which it represents. Mrs. 
Woolley wiil be-assisted by her son, Mr. 
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Harry Woolley. Credit is due to the 
builder and contractor, Mr. C, C. Fow- 
ler, of All Souls Church, for the per- 
sonal interest and cure which he has 
given to the building, including the 
originaldesigns. The little “Parthenon” 
will not suffer by comparison with the 
neighboring denominational booths. 
The Englishexhibit, which is on the 
way, is daily looked for. By invoice 
received, it will contain a full set of the 
publications of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, photographs of 
well-known preachers, and other matter 
of interest. 


— ee ee 


The newly furnished headquarters 
have a pleasant and very appropriate 
addition in the, busts which Mr. Sidney 
H. Morse, thef artist, has kindly placed 
on exbibition there at the suggestion of 
the Secretary. Some visitors will see 
his admirable small bust of Emerson 
for the first time; while the Carlyle and 
Parker will be new to more. His Parker 
is considered, by some who knew him 
well, to be one Of the best likenesses 
of the great Music-Hall preacher. 
There will also be some later work of 
Mr. Morse to be seen. A look into his 
studio shows that he has not been idle 
these last two or three years. 


At the dedication of the Woman's 
Building, on the opening day of the 
World’s Fair, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
President of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference,offered the prayer, 
having beforehand been asked to do 
this. It was not so long as that in the 
opening ceremonies of the Fair, nor was 
it beforehand set up in type for the even- 
ing papers; but we have good assurance 
that in this matter we are not heard 
forour “much speaking,” as some ancient 
“heathen” were said to have thought, 
and as not a few modern. Christian 
preachers would seemtothink. Wecan 
well believe that both ancient and mod- 
ern history, as such, are not unknown 
to the Lord, and that the details of 
Columbus’ voyage of discovery and of 
the rapid growth of the United States, 
including Chicago, have come within 
the range of the all-seeing eye. ‘ Per- 
haps the language of public prayer 
should pass free of remark, so much ly- 
ing in the spirit rather than the letter; 
but the prayer in the opening ceremon- 
ies of the Fair, as printed in the papers, 
was not strikingly marked by a non 
nobis Domine strain. 


Mr. Blake and Mr. Fenn exchanged 
pulpits on last Sunday. On the Sunday 
before Mr. Milsted exchanged with Mr. 
Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. 


Sea‘tle, Wa:h.—The meager reports 
received of the meeting of the “Pacific 
Northwest Conference of Unitarians, 
Liberal (Christian and Independent 
(hurches,” held-at this place May 3-5, 
telis us that the last word in the above 
title was added, after full discussion at 
this meeting, in order to make it pos- 
sible fer_the Free Church at Tacoma to 
work with them. Mr. Chadwick, who 
was present, was charged with the 
greetings of that body to the Western 
Conference now in session. 


Grand Ranid:, M'eh.—Since the res- 
ignat’on of Rev. Mila F. Tupper, April 
1, the pulpit of the Unitarian Church 
has been supplied by various ministers: 
twice by Rev. George B. Penney, by 
Rev. George W. Buckley, of Sturgis, 
and by our Western Secretary, Mr. Hos- 
mer. Rev. John Snyder, of St. Louis, 
preached on last Sunday. 
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Abiroead —-At the annual meeting of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Essex Hall, London, May 25, 
Rev. Richard A. Armstrong will read a 
paper upon “Our Relation to the New 
Orthodoxy,” and Rev. Marion Murdoch, 
now of Manchester New College, will 
read a paper upon “Women’s Work in 
the Church.” Both papers will be fol- 
lowed by a general discussion... On the 
evening of thesame day a conversazione 
will-take place at the Royal Institute of 
Water Color Painters: Or the eveningy 
of May 23, Rev. Stopford A. Brooke will 
give the first “Essex Hall Lecture” on 
“The Development of Theology as Illus- 
tratedin English Poetry from 1780 to 
1830.” Rev. Charles Hargrove, of 
Leeds, is to preach the annual sermon. 


‘White and dazzling 
In the moon’s fair light she looked.” 


Nothing remarkable about that! 
She was fair to look upon, as a matter 
of course; and the dazzling effect was 
produced by her white robes—cleansed 
and brightened by a liberal use of 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


SOAP 


That’s one of the peculiarities of 
KIRK’S Soaps. Clothes washed by 
them always attiact attention by thei: 
purity ard brightness. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
Dusky Diamond Tar Soap wevnae’2at Bestces 


Applied Religion, 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


— 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard, 
A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its results and its possible cure. » 


17 Tobacco, The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on ‘Tobacco | have stopped 
the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


Ill, No Sex in Grime. 


“The right word in the right place,” 


says &@ Woman. 


IV, Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question, 
“What shall we do with dependent children?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


| 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Such uncouthness iter preteth? 
believe it, sir.” 

That striding, uncouth, amazonian 
portrayal of Chicago, lustily crying, 
“T will,” seen everywhere in windows 
and on clocks, the women of Chicago 
do properly resent. Some of the 
men say, “Yes, we know, but then— 
that is Chicago ‘yetting there.’ ” 

But the women are right, as they 
are aptest to be in divinations of this 
sort. 

This “Chicago” has no Future. 

There is no gleam of hope in coun- 
tenance or form to be a consolation 
to any soul. 

“Getting there?” 

Getting where? 

Nobody need care. 

Only—may she go a long way and 
stay there. 

It is pleasant to remember that 
the scul,tor was not responsible for 
the design. 

Fronting the Administration Build- 


Do not 


ing, With McMonnies’ fountain be- 
tween, stands French’s’ Republic, 


noble and tranquil, serene and mod- 
est: competent for loftiest ideals. 

The Fountain is, perhaps, the bo!d- 
estthingonthegrounds. Picturesque, 
with a wild freedom and power that 
seems to say, “I came from the Al- 
way back of me, and Alway will I 
abide. For ages and wons have lI 
seen ‘ihe same old human race, the 
same within, without,’ and am satis- 
fled to continue my mad play.” 

McMonnies can model with a grand 
sweep of the imagination. 

(jne likes yet to wander, letting 
the eye that catches things on the 
wing, as it were, guide him. 3 

Yes, that is Ben Franklin on the 
Klectricity Building, fifteen feet 
high, by Carl Rohlsmith. Standing 
there so high, Franklin can almost 
reach any kite he ever flew. Quite 
like hitmself—a realistic old fellow 
who could serve the Republic in 
many ways, besides teaching the 
saving of pennies. Mr. Rohlsmith 
has original touch and plenty of 
nerve, 

In front of the Administration 
building is to stand a Columbus, by 
Miss Lawrence. The praise of it 
that has arrived in advance of its 
placement makes one desire to see it. 

By the time the Fair is over there 
will be 


countless “counterfeit pre- 
sentments” of the great navigator, 
and it will be still harder to say 


Which is the most original 
counterfeit of them all. 

One new one has been set up down 
town, near the Auditorium. ‘There 
must be some merit in it, for the big 
dailies that have praised so many 
trashy things are just now criticising 
it with no let-up or mercy. 

Here is a chance for posterity to 
pass verdict. If it has qo other 
merit, this statue years hence will 
have an historical interest attaching 


and base 


Oh: SR: was pet: ip. 300 
years ago at the time of 
the great Columbian Fair.” Some 


‘all the buildings thereof 


you 


UNITY 
wag (if wags are then in _ fash- 
ion) may add: “They thought that a 
great show, didn't they? How the 
world has jogged on.” 

There isthe old cracked Liberty 
bell. 
attraction in her building. Not ex- 
actly a work of art, but just a quiet 
reminder of what the whole Fair 
means. Once so jubilant, 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land,to all the inhabitants thereof!” If 
one should listen with an attent 
ear he might catch . yet 
like these: 


Pennsylvania has it as a great. 


ringing: | 


other words | 
“Liberty to get, not only | 


inside the gates of a Sunday, but into | 


Why keep 


tie people without with only a ‘Wild | 


West’ show?” Again: 
to be swindled at restaurants.” 

Have you been into the New York? 
Hlave you seen her Banqueting Hall? 
My! but that’s a place for the Four 
Hundred. Magnificent! Yes, but 
not so cosy when you're weary: 
so home-like and restful. I'd rather 
sit me a 
fireplace in the Wisconsin than feast 
my eyes on so much gilt and gor- 
geousness. But—everybody to his or 
her taste. 

Now, if you have entered the Fine 
Arts Building, you will find the rooms 
are being got pretty well in order. 
It is curious—jnst the atmosphere 
as you pass from one nationality to 
another: Canada, Great’ Britain, 
United States, France. You soon, 
without noticing any inscription or 
asking a guide, learn to distinguish. 
England with acertain heaviness but 
with grand themes, and some thor- 
oughly bonest and effective work. 
Krance, brilliant, deft, seizing sa- 
lient points. You notice it the mo- 
ment you cross her threshold. 

In the rotunda welcoming you are 
the Dubois statues, “Military Cour- 
age,” “Charity,” and three others. 


Space and careful setting. How 
cool and immortal all seems. The 
painters of France in the apart- 


ments beyond are not so absolutely 
in the front rank. Yet hereabouts 
one may “loaf and invite his soul” for 
a week, and then sigh fora small 
eternity. If you stray, curious for 
contrast, into the “United States,” 
will not be cast down. ‘The 
painters of America go well to the 
front. Whistler returns like a prodi- 
gal son, only not bringing odors of 
corn husk and swine’s flesh. His fine 
work he has not brought from afar. 
It is hisown. Out of self he spins 
style, technique and a'l. 

“Technique!” 

How many a soul lies buried under 
that? . 


“Tis life is not for complaint, but 
for satisfaction. Any com- 
plaint I have to make is too serious 
to be uttered, for the evil cannot be 
mended. ”— Thoreau. 


“WHAT business have you, if you 
are ‘an angel of light,’ to be ponder- 
ing over the deeds of darkness, read- 
ing the New York Herald and the 
like?”— Thoreau. 


“Liberty not. 


— =- 


Ihe 


few minutes by the open | 
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‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


| S| Se ee De ee So oe een 


PeeHAM 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 


Indigestion, Want of Appetite, Fullnecs 
after Meals, Vomitings, Sickness of 
the Stomach, Bilious or Liver Com- 
plaints, Sick Headache,Colad Chills, 
Flushingsof Heat, Lowness of Spir- 
its,and All Nervous Affections, 


Tocure these complaints we must remove 
the cause. The principal cause is generally 
to be found in the stomach and liver; pu! 
these two orgams right and ail will be well. rom 
two to four Pills twice a day for a short timo 
will remove the evil, and restore the sufferer: 
to sound and lasting health. by 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a mt 
3 


New York Depot, 365 Canal st, 


Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, Devoted to Women's Inter- 
ests, and Especially to Woman Suffrage. 
EDITORS: 

LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Anglishwoman’s Revierr. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 


question that 1 know.”—Clwa Barton, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


’ 


—— 


“It is so much the best of the Woman suffrage pa- 
pers that no comparison is possible.”—ARer. Anna 1, 
Shaw. 


“It is able,g nial and irreproachable-—an armorv 
of weapons t all who are battling for the rights of 
hi manity.”— Mary A, Livermore, 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, an 1, what i.« far 
better, a just one. Leo id not do without it.”--Ma- 
rictta Hodey (“Josiah Allen’s Wife’’). 


“The Wom i:in’s Journal ha long been my ontl ok 
upon the great and wideni! g worl. of woman's work, 
worth and victory It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalt- 
ed.” —Frances EF. Willard. 


“It is the most re iable and extensive 8s uree of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing what 
they can do and what they shou ddo. It isthe old 
est of the women's papers now 101 existence and has 
built up for itselt a solid and unblemished 1teputa- 
tion.”—J/ ulia Ward Hove. 


“If anyone wishes to be informed on the woman 
question the Womran’s Joutnal is the verv best 
means Itis pure. healthful and interesting—a pa- 
ver that anyone ought to be glad to in rounce into 
1is family for its litecary meiit alon ,evenif he did 
not believe in suffrage Is bscribe forit tor my own 
grand .aughters —Mrs. Zereilda G. Wallace. 


| , To any Suffrag> Association, 
920 » V.C T. U. or individual get- 
ting up a club of 25 NEw subscribers to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL at $150 each, the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL will 


pay acash premium of Twenty Dollar. 


Sample Conies Free. One year on trial to new 
subser. bers. 81.50. Regular price per vear, 2.50. 
To Libraries and Reading Rooms, %1.25. Addiess 
WOMAN’S JUURNAL, Boston, ». ass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty differ- 
ent kinds postp id for 10 ects. Address C, WILDE, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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Non-Sectarian. 


A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause of 


Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annum, 


Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. 


THE NON-SEGTARIAN PUBLISHING GO. 


‘ SAINT LOUIS, MO, 


408 UNITY 
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The home 
HELPS TO HIGH LIVING. 


For of all the bright prophets of hope 
| and of spring, 


is king! | 
— Youth's Companion. 


ONLY A LITTLE CHILD. 


Only an uninteresting, 


SUN.—God is abundant, not only in lov- | 
ing kindness, but in modes of | 


expressing it. | 


= - thich v ish | *** 
MON. —Be yourself ‘mat scan tala into his bright blue eyes that the un- 
your child to be. 


TUES.— Power brings duty. 


ragged, 


‘Shrill, thin voice, strained by con- 

WED.—Flowers spring as gracefully out- | 8tant screaming, was forgotten; and 
lined as if they were not to | One realized this was really a beauti- 

yield up their lovely lives ina | ful child. 

: “Herald?” and a pleading, anxious 
night. 

THURS.—The longer self-control is de- | buy!” A glance at the bundle of pa- 

| layed, the harder it is tolearn., pers under the arm showed fortune 


FRI.—Parting plows great furrows in the | 
a aye " — | felt impelled to buy of the poor little 
mellow, receptive and fertile. | Doig 

Only a few hours later there was 

more social order, but a re- | an interesting case received into the 

public makes stronger men | Children’s ward of the city hospital. 
and women for citizens. A eg agp me all broken and ban- 
Cail Hamilton, | %aged lay suffering upon one of the 


SAT.—An absolute monarchy may give. 


| the case given by one in charge. 
FERST UP. “The little news’y” was a support 
of a mother who was a drunkard. If 
A brave little dandelion woke from his | 
nap money she thought sufticient, she 
And hunted around in the dark for his | Was very abusive. On the night of 
cap; , 
“I’m certain,” he muttered, “it ought to | to find his ‘mother half-crazed with 
be here drink, andin a fury over the sinall 
igs ‘amount of money he brought with 

In the very same corner I left it last 


year.” 


in her strong arms and tried to thrust 

He poked all about in the dirt and the im through the attic window. She 
dark 

For the same little hat that he wore in. 
the Ark—- 

For fashions may vary with people and 
clime, 

But dandelions wear the same hats all 
the time. 


the broken glass, but he saved him- 
self from falling to the pavement far 
below. 


frenzied act was repeated. 


him and threw him to the floor and 
jumped upon him. By this time the 
commotion brought other occupants 
of the tenement to the spot and they 
rescued the child and handed the 
voman over to the police. The 
child, supposed to be dying, was 
taken to the hospital. When the 
physician sat beside him. after he 
regained consciousness, the doctor 
had said: “Your mother abused you 
terribly, didn’t she?” ‘The little lad 
made nowreply. The remark was re- 
peated, and the little fellow said: 
“Look here, now! don’t you say any- 
thing against my mother! She’d be 
all right if it wa’n’t for the whisky.” 
And the boy absolutely refused to give 


any testimony against the miserable 


Kept Say still cheerful, still hope- | creature who so dishonors the name 
ul, till—push! of woman. 


He rose to the suriace close by the old | 
bush. : 

With the frost scarcely out and the 
ground hardly mellow, 


“What's o'clock?” And _ he 
while he counted the fuzz 

That had crept through his locks, as 
old age always does; 

Then he settled hin self to pluck out 
the old feathers 

That had done so much service in all 
sorts of weathers. 


paused 


Rather frowsy he looked getting into 
his hat, 

But he knew that the rains would take 
care of all that 

If he only were up; so he pulled on his | 
boots, 


And began to push up from his tough 
little roots; 


vividly as the simple patience and 


Here he is on the top now, the brave | forgiveness of his attitude toward the 
There is, in the incident | 


little fellow! 


The first dandelion! 
light, 

And eall all the children to see the glad 
sight! | 


fallen one. 
from life among the lowly, to me a 
wonderful lesson. It also gives mea 

new reverence for childhood. We 
| can learn from these little ones. The 


Well may we de- 


As he crawled back the same | in hand, jabberine noisily. They had 
Again he. 
saved himself; then when he was. 


once more within her reach, she took | 


| 


| 


The golden-crowned dandelion surely jn the battle of life. —The 


i 


dirty little newsboy, one of the hun- : 
dreds, and it was not until looking 


inviting appearance of dirty clothes, | 


soul is in closer communion with the 
divine before we harden with years 
Housekeeper. 


A BIRD’S SAVING BANK. 


In California, the wvoodpecker 
stores acorns away, although -he 
never eats them. He bores several 
holes, differing slightly in size, in the 
fall of the year, invariably in a pine 
tree. Then he finds an acorn, which 


he adjusts to one of vhe holes pre- 


pared for its reception. 


look in the face seemed to say, “Please | S18 f re 
akin to reason than to instinct. 


But he does 
not eat the acorn; for, as a rule, he 


is not a vegetarian. His object in 
storing away the ac.rns exhibits fore- 
sight and knowledge of results more 
The 


succeeding winter the acorn remains 


was going against the little paper. 
peddler on this stormy night, and one. 


intact, but, becoming saturated, is 
predisposed to decay, when it is at- 


tacked by maggots who seem to de- 


otherwise 
iron cots: and this was the record of. 


light in this special food. It is then 
the woodpecker reaps the harvest his 
wisdom has provided, at a_ time 
when, the ground being covered with 
snow. he would experience a difficulty 
in obtaining suitable or 


palatable food. It is a subject of 


speculation why the redwood cedar 


or the sugar-pine 


the child failed to bring home what. 


the storm the child reached his attic. 
quently seen covered 


him. She took the little human mite | 


succeeded in cutting him badly with 


is invariably se- 
lected. It is not probable that the 
insect the woodpecker is so fond of 
is found only on the outside of two 
trees; but true it is that in Calaveras, 
Mariposa, and other districts of Cali- 
fornia, trees of this kind may be fre- 
all over their 
trunks with acorns,when there is not 
an oak-tree within several mile s.— 


The Exditiner. 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


Hurrying howeward one night were 


two roughly dressed masons, tin pails 


| 


purchased some apples at a street 
corner, and were fast grinding them 
between their teeth. They soon 
overtook an old man in working 
clothes. He was weary with hod- 


‘carrying, his step was not as firm as 


| 


| 


the sturdy men who passed him, and 
he answered their greeting, “Ah, 
boys, you are too young and spry to 
take my pace, I reckon?” “Yes, Bill, 
we are in a_ hurry for supper.” 


| Thrusting his hand into his pocket, 


| 


| 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
} 


| 
: 


- What words can paint the heroism | 
of that grand little fellow half so' 


| 
: 


he threw an apple to him, saying, 
“Here, take this, ‘twill cheer ye till 
ye get home.” ‘The act cheered him. 
The expression on his face showed 
that, and I fancied his step was a 
little firmer. It was a little act, but 
a thoughtful and timely one.—wSe- 
lected. 


DEAR little Grace at the window stood 
Watching that winter night 
The great round moon in the far blue 
sky 
Where it shone so big and bright, 


Till a cloud swept over its shining face. 
Then she turned with a little pout: 
“I wanted to look at the moon,” she 
said, 
“But somebody’s blowed it out!” 
— Wide Awake. 
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ESSEN TIALS OF CHA RACTER. 


XI, 
USEFULNESS. 


the 


have. 


“T'sefulness is 
ralue of all that 


we do. 


measure of the 


re and all that 


MAKE USEFULNESS 
should continually apply to the 
things which we possess, and to the 
things we do, the test of usefulness. 
Many times the thoughtless deed that 
hurts somebody would be left undone if 
the doer had stopped to think: “What is 
the value of this to myself or to others?” 


THE TeEstr. We 


be useful. 
for 


UNITY 


THE PLAYGROUND, too, is a place to 


| 


You think that is the place 


not for Susefulness? Well, 


fun, 


then, be useful by making it full of the 


best of fun for every one. Do not make 


your fun at the expense of another 


Let children begin early to apply this. 


test. 
but begin to think of useful things that 
they may do for others. 


Boys aid girls are apt to think that 
their time of usefulness is by and by, 
when they are grown up, and it hardly 
ever occurs to them tnat even the small- 
est of them can be useful now. Every- 
one desires to be of some use in the 
world. What, then, can children do 


Let us look for the places where little’ 


And not only test their actions | 


‘who have any claim upon you. 


boy's hardship. Do not play at games. 


that hurt the smaller or weaker ones. 


lf you bring kindness and thoughtful- 
ness to the playground you may be 
useful to all there and at the same time 
enjoy yourself more than the selfish 
and thoughtless do. 


Do not be ashamed of doing the 
smallest thing that is helpful to others. 
The opportunities for great usefulness 
come rarely, but the smaller things are 
always at hand, and he who does them 
constantly is of great usefulness; and 
sometimes when the great opportunity 
comes it is : nly the one who has trained 
himself in the little things that have 
come before who is master of the situa- 
tion. Be kind, be true, be faithful to all 
Do not 
miss the smallest chance to do a favor to 
those who need your help, and you can- 


that will ke th ful t t] & not fail to become useful men and wom.- 
at will make them useful to others? . 


need. 


children and larger boys and girls can 


be helpful. 
IN THE HOME, 


gins. There the smallest child in the 
Sunday school may bevery helpful if he 
will only think to stop teasing for what 
he is told he ought not to have; if he 
will try to be very quiet when some one | 
has a headache and wants to rest; if he. 
will gather up all his playthings | 
when he is through with them, and put | 
them out of other people’s way; 


Let us begin at home, | that our world is vaster in space and 


where all that is best in our lives be- | ojqer in time than we thought puts 


ther off. 


| 


en, and of such the world has great 
H. C. McDOUGAL. 


EVERY discovery which shows us 


the Creator of this world f 
without diminishing His greatness; 


wayside. 
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“WHEN we are weary with travel we 


lay down our load and rest by the 


So, when we are weary 


with the burden of life, why do we 
not lay down this load of falsehoods 
which we have volunteered to sus- 


tain, and be refreshed 
tal 
prevail. 
by resisting them. 


the progress of knowledge forces us’ 


every day to lengthen the chain of 


causes before ariiving at the First. 


Cause. Humanity becomes 
‘sighted as it grows older; 


long- 
Renan will 


have left it a little more so than he 


foundit. The object looked at has 


if he | | 
‘changed neither its dimensions nor. Seed on the Baste Brand. 


will think not to scatter his food on the | its position because the sight of the 


floor; if he will think always to put his 


¢cap in the proper place; if he will think | 


not to interrupt older people when they 
are busy. Then as he grows older he 
can be useful by caring for younger 
children, putting away clothing, bring- 
ing slippers, papers, books, saving 
father and mother many steps, and 
sometimes earning money by the work 
he does. Let the class discuss the 


things that they kave done or can do at 


home. 


IN THE SCHOOL-kKOOM, Boys and 
girls are apt to think that in the school- 
room they are simply to receive and not 
to give; but the best work can be done 
only in that school where all help. The 
teacher alone cannot maintain the best 
order, the pupils must help to_do that 
for themselves. Then if the teacher is 
relieved from the work of maintaining 
order she can do much more for the 
pupils in other ways. By prompt obe- 
dience, by attention to lessons, and by 


kindness and courtesy boys and girls 
Can be useful in making school life a 
great deal better for themselves and 


their teachers. 


Deux Mondes. 


/ use the Gai 


goin’ 


as never mor- 

Let the beautiful laws 
Let us not weary ourselves 
*__ Troreau. 


was? 


“AND how does Charlie like going 


to school?” kindly inquired the good 
man of the 6-year-old boy, who was 
waiting with a tin can 


in his hand 
the advent of another boy. “I like 
well enough,” replied the em- 
bryo statesman, ingenuously, “but I 


don’t like stayin’ after I get there.” 


Rivers—How are you getiing along 
with that little pamphlet of yours on 
“How to See the World’s Fair in a 
Week?” Banks (wiping the perspira- 
tion from his face)—I’ve thrown it 
aside, Rivers, and I’m working now on 
a big book entitled “How to Geta 
Glimpse of the World’s Fair in Six 
Months.” 


—<— ees —» 


TwoO MEN discussing the wonders of 
modern science. Said one: “Look at 
astronomy, now. Men have learned 
the distances to the stars and have 
even found out the substance they are 
made of.” “Yes,” said the other, “but 
the strangest of all to me is how they 
have found out all their names.” 


A POOR Irishman, passing through a 
village near Chester, Pa., saw a crowd 
approaching, which made him inquire 
what was the matter. He was an- 
swered, “A man is going to be buried.” 
“Oh,” replied he, “I’ll stov to see that, 
for we carry them in the old country.” 


CRYING BABIES. 


Some people do not love Them. They should 


Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 


Milk, a perfect infant food.; A milion Ameri- 


can babies have been raised to man and woman- 
Grocers and Drug- 


gists. 
eye has been modified so as to place. 
it at a greater distance.— Revue des 


One Upward Look Each 


“] was glad to hear the other day 


that Higginson and Brown were gone 
to Ktaadn:; it must be so much bet- 
ter to go tothan a Woman’s Rights 
or Abolition Convention: better still, 
to the delectable, primitive mounts 
within you, which you have dreamed 
of from your youth up, and seen. per- 
haps, in the horizon, but’ never 
climbed.” 


“HAPPY the man who observes the 
heavenly and terrestrial law in pro- 
portion; 
the soles of his feet to the crown of 
his head, obeys the law of its level; 
who neither stoops nor goes; on tip- 
toe, but lives a balanced life, accept- 
able to nature and to God.” 


“Ir for a moment we make way 
with our petty selves, wish no ill 


to anything, apprehend no il), cease 
to be but as the crystal which reflects 
a ray—what shall we not reflect! what 
a universe will appear crystallized 
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| and radiant around us!”— Thoreau. 


IF out of order, use BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

— One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Ea-h Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 


thatso many excellent poems cin be 


comprised in so small a compass and 


whose every faculty, from_ offered at so small a price. 


Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


an WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 


2. 15 enyenS® Waste Reet Baby Capstone, ee 

repaid, ehi on 10 4 tri test 

q propel 1 pale relia a Coe ef finely finished. 

but best material used ind warranted for 8 

. We have been in the manufact business 

. y years, and are reliable and responsible : make and 

nee) sel] nothing but woe a ames represented ane 
Write to-day for our large te de 

s one of the most complete ever pu 


FREE. 


Guan waa 
OXFORD MFG. @. CO. 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, it. 
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WORLD’S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 


PRL Le Ww 


we ae ee ee te 


The following chances for entertain- 
ment are all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. A\l\ the advertising par- 
ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household : 


_ 


MRS. M. H. PERKINS will receive a lim- 
ited numter of Wo ld’s Fair visitors, for lodg- 
ing only. House new (with best of plumbing), 
one block from Eleva‘ed Railway, giving di- 
rect connection (twenty minutes) with the 
Fair or city. Restaurants and cafes near. KEn- 
gagements can be made for May, but closed for 
June. Address 175 Dearborn street, Unitarian 
Headquarters. Refers by permission to Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer. Rev. I. C. Hultin, Mrs. Henry M. 
Wilmarth. 


L. A. WHITE, 6427 Sheridan avenue. My 
private residence in Woodlawn Park is open 
for visitors. Location, four blocks west of 
64th street entrance to grounds, in a delight- 
ful residence neight orhood; quiet and restful, 
being one and one-half blocks from a traffic 
street, and the same from any railroad. Will 
send circulars and information to parties de- 
siring. 


MISS EK. H. WATKER, private residence, 
4616 Langley avenue. Two blocks from Cottage 
Grove cable cars, twenty minutes’ ride from 
Fair Grounds; restaurants near; house airy 
and well Mghted; rooms accommodating two, 
three or four persons. Terms, #1 per day for 
each person, or $% per week, if engagement 
with deposit is made two weeks or more before 
arrival. 


MISS L. M. DUNNING, private r-sidence, 
411 Bowen avenue; 20 minutes to Fair Grounds 
by four lines of cars, and 30 minutes to center 
of the city. House new, airy, well furnished, 
superior plumbing. Boarding houses and caf s 
between bouse and cars. Rooms acco nmodat- 
ing two and three persons. ‘Terms, $1 per day 
for each person. References exchanged. 


UNITY BUILDING, 286 Woodlawn Terrace. 
Four minutes’ walk from entrance to the Fair. 
Unitarian headquarters. Rooms at moderate 
prices. Send for circular to Mrs. R. H. Kelly, 
101s Chamber of Commeérce Building, Chicago. 


The arrivals at Unity Building, 2*6) 
Woodlawn Terrace, for week ending” 
May 13, included Frank E. Pestoqwen | 
and wife, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. B. | 
Ward Dix, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Fmily 
Fifield and party of three, Boston, Mass.; 
D.W. Curtis, Frank Scribner and ‘George 
Horton. of. Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; Miss 
Augus‘a Louise Schultz, Miss Hobart, 
and Mr. Clarence Hobart, of New York 
City; W. A. Bedloe, Hamilton, Canada; 
Messrs. Fred Cye, Jr.,and J. H. Parnes, 
of Colorado Springs; Mrs. Dupee and | 
family, of Glencoe, Ill.; Mr. A. T. 
Brown, Rockford, [ll.; Mr. and Mrs. E. 
H. Bailey, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss Jennie 
Hendrickson, of Janesville, Wis.: Mrs. 
EK. H. Walker and Mrs. W. A, Cristy, 
West McHenry, I[ll.; Miss Helen Kim- 
ball and party of three, Brookline, 
Mass.; Mr. E. B, Culbertson and party 
of three, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Durant 
and party of three, St. Louis. Mo.; Mrs. | 
A. H. Wellington and party of three, 
New York City. 

The guests booked for the week be- 
ginning May 15 include Miss Mabel 
White and party of two, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Waldron, McHenry, | 
Iil.; Mrs. Lena Wood, Monmouth, IIL. ; 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins, Milton, Mass.: 
Mrs. H. J. MecCaine, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Carl Rodow, fk alamazoo, Mich.; Mr. B. | 
L. T. Bourland and wife, Peoria, IIL; 
Miss M. C. Porter, Boston; Rev. and 
Mrs. J. C. Learned, and Miss Waters, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Poulsen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Mr. Alfred D. Warner and Mr. 
Clement B. Smyth, and party of thirty- 
five from Wilmington, Del. 


LESSED BE DRUDGERY. —A sermon by W. 


C. 
Gannett; 2c, mailed. UNITY PUBLISHING 
COMMITTEE. CHICAGO, !™UL. 


THE * AUDUBON. 


(RUNHOPEAN.) 
SUPERIOR CAFE, 


Under same management. 
Midway Plaisance and Oglesby Ave., 
CHICAGO. 

N. PF. HENCHMAN, JR, Manager. 


Stone and brick, steam heat, ample 
modern facilities. Within three min- 
utes’ walk of 6( th street entrance. Elec- 
tric Road passing on same block. IlIli- 
nois Central and Elevated Roads with 
depots 25 blocks distant. Catalogue 
with diagrams of floors and table of 
rates mailed on application 

MONTROSS & COOLIDGE, PROPs, 

REFERENCES. 

Commercial National Bank; Marshall 
Field & Co.; Markley, Alling & Co.; 
Fraser & Chalmers; Illinois Trust and 
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The Jenness-Miller icawnis is 
a magazine devoted to artistic 
dress, and is a standard in this 
department. . The subscription 
price is $100 a year, but if sub- 
scribed for in connection with 
UNITY we will send this maga- 
zine and UNITY for one year 
(whetherthe UNITY subscription 
be a new one or a renewal) for 
$165. Address the Unity Pub- 
lishing Company, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


lf You Want Work 


| 
: that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
| women how to earn from per day to $3,000 
per year without having bad previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. Atrial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1001. _ Augusta. Maine. 


a $12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to hight and heavy work, 
with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 
PREE. Each machine is guaranteed for S years. Buy 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT.B.34 Chicago, I, 


CREAT MASTERS 


Selections from the writings, with sketch of 
life, of Cnanning, Parker, Emerson and Mar- 


———_—— ————E —— — + 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 


-_—_ 


oy: 
ae 


Savings Bank. 


tineau. 5 cts.each, or all for 15 cts. mailed. 
JNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn 81. , Cricaco 


SPAULDING & Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


(SOLD AND Sy] 


LVER SMITHS. 


CHICAGO. 


Offer a choice 


assortment of high-grade 


Pocket Time-Pieces 


= 


> awe vent pee 
w ~ 


as. 


Amony 


Split-Seconds 


and five-minute repeating, 


these are and 


Repeating 


combined, one minute 


split-secouds, and 


line Every-day Time-pieces for those 


requiring the most correct time. 


Our * 


36 Ave. de | 
oe Paris 


NITY % SUNDAY ¥ CIRCLE 


in hall or parlor new churches un- 
tag a ith Hymn Books, will want 


our Hymn Tracts. Sungs o: Faith, Hope and 
Charity, set to old tunes; 51 Hymns, with 


music. Love to God and Love to Man; 47 
Songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. Responsive 
Service , with prayer and closing chant. Each 
pamphlet 5 cents. The three bound together, 
with eight Choral Responsive Services added— 
plete little service book—for 15 cents; 
ib er doz. UNITY PUBLISHING COM- 
E, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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Suggestion Book” sent free. 


Opera State and Jackson Sts. 


; Chicago 


THE GREAT 


CHURCH » 
LIGHe 8IL,GAS 


ELECTRIGLIGHT 


LP FRINK. 


551 PEARL. oT N.Y. 
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1. Corner Stones of Character. By Kate 
Gannett Wells. 10 cents each; per doz. $1.00 


A series of twelve lessons adapted to young 
children. Talks on practical subjects, truth- 
fulness, honesty, temperance, justice, etc. 


2. Home Lie. By Mrs. Susan 1. Lesley, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
doz. $1.00. 


Twelve lessons on manners and on our rela- | 
tions to the home circle, including the sick and 


the aged. For young children. 
3. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
each; per doz. $1.00 


lo cents 


Twelve lessons, making an excellent contin- | 
uation to number two—enlarging the list of 


home duties and opportunities, and teaching 
many school lessons not in the text books. 


5. Channing and the Unitarian Movement 
in America. By W. C. Gannett. 
each; per doz, #1.25. 

Twelve lessons best adapted to older classes. 

Intended as frame work for conversation. The 


references are to the o:re-volume 
page 


. Theodore Parker and the Liberal Move- | 
15 


‘on in America. By R. A. 
cents each; per doz. #1.25. 


A series of twelve lessons. 
the man, the preacher and the reformer. 
7. Tal s About Sunday. By 


Jones. 10 cents each; per doz, #1.00. 


(rriffin. 


10 cents each; per | 


Is cents 


“Life of 


Treats of Parker 


Jenkin Lloyd 


A series of eight lessons on the origin and 


best use of Sunday. Adapted to all ages. 
8. Stories from Genesis. 


derland, 15 cents each; per doz, $1.25. 


By Eliza R. Sun- | 


A series of twelve lessons containing out- | 


lines of familiar Genesis stories. The refer- 
ences are to the Bible and to Richard Bar- 
tram’s Stories from the book of 
Adapted to all ages. 


10. Talks About the 
ment) By Newton M. Mann. 
doz, #1.25. 

How the book came to be; 

Hebrew 


their early leaders. 
Twelve lessons. 


Genesis. | 


Bible (Old Testa- | 
15 cents; per | 


its authors; the | 
eople from whom it proceeded and | 
Adapted to older children. | 


11. The More Wonderful Genesis: or Crea- | 


tion, Unceasing. By H. 
cents each; per doz, $1.25. 
A series of eleven lessons adapted to all 

ages. The Genesis story is contrasted with 

the revelations of science. 


12. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs Elhliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents each; per doz, $1.25. 


This series includes nine lessons suited to 
allages. Most of the references in these les- 
sons areto Samuel Smiles’ “Duty.” The les- 
sons are based on this book. 


13. Stadies of Jes.s. 
%) cents each: 


M. Simmons. 


per doz, $1.75. 


15 | 


By Newton M. Mann. | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A course of eighteen lessons adapted to both | 


older and younger classes. 
New Testament story and refers to the “Bible 
for Learners.” 


15, 16, 17, 18. 
By W. C. Gannett. 10 cents each; $1.00 per doz. 


The whole series comprises twelve chapters 
printed as four separate manuals, each com- 
plete in itself if the whole is not desired. 
Divided as follows: 

Part I. In Jesus’ Land. 
In Jesus’ Home. 
In Nazareth Town. 
lV. In Jerusalem and After. 


Each part full of references, questions and 
hints sufficient for three or four months’ study. 
Adapted to all ages. 


19. The Seven Great Religious Teachers. 
By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


An outline of study of Zoroaster, Moses, 
Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Jesus and Mo- 
hammed; with references. 


20. A Six Vears’ Course of Study. 
Arranged by a Committee. 
per doz. $1.25. 


This book contains not only No.1, of “Six 
Years in Sunday-school,” but as preliminary 
to it there isa general outline showing how 
the topics are divided and arranged for the 
complete Six Years’ Course. No. 1 treats of 
the “Beginning of Things” both from the side 
of legend and from the side of science. The 
Origin of man’s tools, language, law, God, 
prayer, heaven, priests and temples is 
outlined and discussed. Arranged in twenty- 
two lessons. 


21. In the Home. By W. C. Gannett. 
cents each; $1.25 per doz. 


These lessons follow No. 20 for the last part 
of the same school year. They are designed 
to teach a child’s duties toward others of the 
household, 


No. 1. 
15 cents each; 


15 


it deals with the | 


The Childhood of Jesus. | 
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HORRORS OF DYSPEPSIA 


Mr. J. L. MONTGOMERY, 


Ex-Clerk Circuit Court, and Editor ‘‘ Democrat,” Marshall, Ill. 


Suffered as only a Dyspeptic can Suffer. 


Had given up all Hope of ever being Cured. 
NOW EATS THREE MEALS A DAY, 


THE RESULT OF TAKING 


Ayer’s Sars ille 
The strongest recommendation this wonderful medi- 
cine has, comes from those who have been cured by 


taking it. Read what Mr. 


\ 


MONTGOMERY sa 


LysS:— 


“1 was raised on a farm, and was, up to six years 


uO, always 
air. At pa time. 


used to manual labor. 
however, 


and plenty of fresh 
I changed my occupation, 


went into an office, and it was but a little while after that 


when my appetite almost wholly disappeared. 


tion was not 
cured, For 
such as only 
take Ay ers 
time 
cure 


a dy speptic 


was most effectual. 


My diges- 


good, and | had given up hope of ever being 
two years ] suffered untold pain and agony, 
‘an sutter. 


Sarsaparilla for this complaint, and by the 
I had used six bottles I was as well as ever 


At last I began to 


The 


I can now eat my three meals 


a day, sleep soundly, and am_never bothered with symp- 


toms of dy spepsi: a. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla indeed cures. 


It cured me, and if anyone will take it according to direc- 


tions, it will cure him. 


1 believe that this medicine will 


cure the most aggravated or chronic case of dyspepsia or 


indigestion on record, 


and | 


‘an recommend it most 


heartily and confidently to all who will use it.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures others, 


will cure you 


a 


22. The Ethics of School Life. 
Stafford. 15 cents; $1.25 per doz. 


Designed to occupy the concluding part of 
the second year in the six years’ course. Treats 
of the relations of the school and the home; of 
vacation rights and duties, of books and good 
reading. Twelve lessons. Adapted to all 
ages. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS, 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 
Quurterly Report Cards. 12 cents per doz. 


Collection Envelopes, cloth lined, conveni- 
ently arranged to show weekly, quarterly, and 
annual class collections. 50 cents per doz. 


Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A sheet 12x 
19 inches designed for home walls. 5 cents 
each; 30 cents per doz. 

Old Testament Chart. By W.C. Gannett. 
Showing the gradual growth of the Hebrew 

Religion and its Scriptures. A convenient 
fly-leaf for one’s Bible. Revised edition, 
with schedule of Old Testament Lessons on 
the reverse side. 5 cents each; 30 for $1.00. 

Seed, A card of quotations from some of the 
great masters. 50 cents per hundred. 


By Juniata 


A Letter to Mrs. Fairchilds. By E. A. Hor- 
ton. Giving reasons why Rob should go to 
Sunday-school. 20 cents per doz. 

An Alphabet of Texts. Selected by Church 
of the Messiah Sunday-school. 10 cents per 
dozen. 

The Minstrel’s Carol. 
Drama. 5 cents each. 


The Rise of Unitarianism in New England. 
A pamphlet of seventy pages containing 
chapters extracted from the memoirs of Ezra 
Stiles Gannett, by his son W. C. Gannett. 
A valuable addition to Sunday School ma- 
terial for older scholars who wish to study 
the story of Unitarianism and the Trans- 
cendental Movement in New England. Price 
20 cents. 


The Sunday School. By J. Vila Blake. This 
book is the record of the experience of many 
years, with suggestions growing out of that 
experience. Assuming the valueof the Sun- 
day School, it discusses the ways and means 


of bringing out its fullest usefulness. Price 
15 cents. 


A short Christmas 
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Announcements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the so- 
cicties have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when used 
to differcntiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 
growing sense of community of work and in- 
terest. viz.: The liberations«of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry. the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES. FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 


FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF . 


EACH WEEK. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL 
Music Hall, 
streets. 


CHURCH (lndependent), Central 
cornér of State and Randolph 
David Swing, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 
CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 


ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. 
Fenn, Minister. 


Cor- 
W. W. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist). 
corner Warren avenue and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Minister. 


ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish) 
avenue and 33d street. 
ter. 


, Indiana 
Isaac S. Moses, Minis- 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
KF, Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker’s 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John 8S. Cantwell, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish) 
nue and 2ist street. 


, Indiana ave- 
E. G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’Ss CHURCH (Universalist) 
avenue and ‘sth street. A. 
ister. 


, Prairie 
J. Canfield, Min- | 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 


UNITY CHURCH (Unitarian) 
born avenue and Walton place. T. 
Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


G. Milsted, 


REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. of Brooklyn, will 
preach at All Souls’ Church next Sunday morn- 
ing. Inthe evening there will be a platform 
meeting, addressed by the visiting ministers in 
attendance at the Western Conference. 


“WHETHER a man spends his day 
in an ecstasy or despondency, he must 
do some work tv show for it, even as_ 


there are flesh and ‘bones to show for | 


him. We are superior to the joy we | 
experience. ”— Thoreau. 


000,000 telegrams in 1892. 


THE Cathedral of Genoa claims to; 


possess the sacred chalice. 


, corner of Dear-— 


| PUB. COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn Bt., 
THE people of this country sent 60,- . 


UNIT Y-~ 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


EDITOR 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


eI TORI AL. CON I! RIibsU T OF. 


FLORENCE G. BUCKSTAFTF. 
A. J. CANFIELD. 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 
ALLEN W. GOULD. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


FREDERICK L. HOSMER. 


ELLEN T. LEONARD. 


JOHN C. LEARNED. 
M. M. MANGASARIAN. 
SIDNEY H. MORSE. 
MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
HENRY M. SIMMONS. 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
HIRAM W. THOMAS. 

JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


Once more UNITY has taken another step torward. And still it 
is one of many short and feeble steps which have characterized its 


fifteen years of life. 


Never much ahead, but always alittle better. 


By this change of dress and increase of size we Nave greatly added 


to the expense of publication. 


The new company was confronted with this problem: 


In ordef 


to justify this additional expense it must either double the price of 
subscription, whicn would then leave it only two-thirds the cost of 
the journals with which it is compared, and with which it shares 
a place in the current religious literature of our country; or, to keep 
it still at the old price and double the number of subscribers within 


a reasonable time. 


The company has ventured on this last under- 


taking. Weconfidently turn to our subscribers to help us realize this. 
Only by so doubling can the strain, both financial and editorial, be 
reduced to its proper limit, andthe advance be justly maintained. 
Over one hundred and fifty new subscribers have been received 


during the last month while UNITY was atits shabbiest. 


a Columbian lift. 


Give us 


Let old subscriptions be paid and parishes re- 


canvassed. Specialinducements to agents will be given on corre- 


spondence. 


THE Ti UNITY PUbLIS NG Ub, 


a a ee 


FOR SALE, 


Choice First Mortgage Securi- 
ties, netting investors 7 per cent 
per annum. , Address 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


161 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


ing the relation of the two and how the 
reat religious beliefs of the world have 
een affected by the doctrine of Evolution. 
Blake, Potter, Powell, 
are the writers. 


Aes ABOUT SCIENCE AND RELIGION, show- 


Savage and Simmons 
All mailed for 10c. UNITY 


Chicago. 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age whowill work for 
us afterschool. NO MONEY NEEDED. 

end thie adv. to A. CUKTIS & CO, 

4SWEST QUINCY 8T,,OHICAGO. ILL. 


Subscriptions $1 per annum. Send all remittances to 


17) DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


a — —_ —_ _— 


THE LOST WORD may be found by 
looking carefully within. Eden may be re- 
gained by wise cultivation of the “garden” of 
the s.ul, the Microcosm. 


The St. Louis Magazine 


is an humble exponent of principles tending to 
assist the Neophyte in his present environ- 
ment. We represent the Occidental Theoso- 
phy, publishing valuable aiticles upon inter- 
esting occult themes, rendering the same in 
such a manner that they may be practically 
namie’ to the life of each individual. Our aim 
is to inspire the reader with the determination 
to obey that ancient command, 


KNOW THYSELF, 


then he will know ALL and have achieved vic- 
tory not on y over mental! and physical disease 
and all forms of earthly inharmony, but will 
have conquered man’s last enemy as well; he 
will have become a conscious co-worker with 
Jehovah. ALL have the Divine Secret within; 
only prepare your Temple and the Manifesta- 
tion will surely follow. We want YOU to see 
a copy of our magazine. Sample 10 cents. 
Subscription price *1.00 per year. 


St. Louis Magazine, 2819 Olive St., 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


The Teacher’s Cons ience. 
Eliot. 5 cents each. 

Seven Studies of Temperance. By W. C. 
Gannett. Unitarian Temperance Society. 
Price 10 cents. 

Publications of the Unitarian Sunday School 

Society can also be supplied. Catalogue on 

application. 


By Charles G. 


